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DAISY GLEN. 


BY ANNE CASWELL. 

“Oh! sister, your side aches badly, I know.’ but pervaded by an air of neatness, refine- 
Do put away that hateful pen,” said little’ ment, and taste. A colony of birds had their 
Flora, entreatingly, as Lilian pressed her hand‘ habitation among the branches of the old 
upon her side, and paused a moment in her’ lindens, which showered their delicate blos- 
work. Ssoms on the roof. Clematis and woodbine 
The elder sister smiled fondly, and parted‘ climbed around the windows and overran the 
the rippling hair from the child's brow as a2 pretty porch. Moss-roses, lilies, and sweet- 
mother might have done. S scented violets, were Flora’s daily care. And 

“ Don't write any more,” urged Flora. the place had its name from the profusion of 

“I must, darling! The ‘hateful pen,’ as you‘ daisies which dotted the green grass like stars 
call it, gets us bread.” in a summer sky. 

“Yes, I know; but you will be sick next,S This home was the girls’ property. Their 
and then we shouldn't have anything, you‘ mother went to a still brighter one when 
know,” the child said, half roguishly. “Come, ? Lilian was but fourteen. Flora was six years 
sister, do let's go into the woods, and down byS younger. Two other little ones had been there 
the brook. It is a beautiful day. The birds< for a time, till the angels came for them; and 
are singing all the time. I want to get someS Lilian thought the sunlight of their presence 
flowers, and perhaps we shall see a squirrel.” ¢ was not wholly gone. James Osborne was a 

Lilian’s heart could not withstand her pet's: poet and author, consequently much of his 
pleading. She arose, though with a half sigh ¢ time at home. With woman-like tenderness 
as she thought of the time she must take from ¢ and remarkable adaptation to his daughters’ 
rest doubly needed. But the sigh gave place § needs, he as nearly as possible filled their 
toa smile, as Flora clapped her harids at her< Smother’ s place as well as his own. Only four 
hardly-expected success. “I'll get your hat,” > years, however, he remained to perform for 
she said, and she danced away, while Lilian, ‘ them earthly uses, ere he met the wife of his 
still with one hand on her side, was occupied ¢ youth in the spirit-land, and united with her 
in replacing her writing materials in her desk. ¢j in an angelic guardianship. 

In less than a minute Flora returned, and,? But Lilian resolved not to leave the home 
jumping into a chair, tied the brown gypsy Sof her birth, endeared to her not only by its 
hat on her sister's head. natural beauty, but by a multitude of holy and 

A pretty picture they formed as they stood Stender associations. She inherited her father’s 
thus, Lilian with her dark hair, her thought-¢gift, and this she improved to the utmost. 
ful, hazel eyes and beautiful mouth; Flora?Thus far her success had been equal to the 
with her golden curls and animated face. Ssoply of their wants. Yet this was not 

Their home, too, was picturesque, though Lilian’s highest object. She was actuated in 
lowly. It was a cottage, and small at that,‘ all her life by a genuine principle of neigh- 
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borly love. Use, in its fullest and best sense, )my responsibility is truly great—if neglected, 
was herconstant aim. Not aline flowed from$will become an intolerable burden; if~jm- 
her pen whose influence, so far as it might¢proved, a vessel of rare blessing. ‘To whom 
reach, would not be for good. What manner § much is given, of him shall be much required,’ 
of spirit went forth from the quiet cottage Yes, that is it, that is it! Why have those 
home, will be gathered from a few rome 4: x: never come home to my heart in power 
which may not be too digressive here. as now? Because I have not thought of them, 
In a luxuriously furnished parlor in one of¢ not studied the Holy Word. I will read it 
the handsomest houses in Philadelphia, a youngS daily ; I know I ought to do it. God helping 
man is reclining upon a lounge in the most¢ me, I will live a different life from this very 
easy, comfort-taking attitude attainable, and ¢ hour. I will be a true woman, and I will do 
reading a magazine. One would infer fromcall I can to encourage Fred. 
his appearance that he had carelessly taken 3 — 
up to while away the time, but had becomeg It was a sultry day. Tired, overheated, 
deeply interested in its pages. For more than ¢ discouraged, the young teac her returned to 
half an hour he read steadily; then lookingS her boarding-p lace, and after laying aside her 
up, as a bright-eyed girl of seventeen summers 2 out-door attire, threw herself into a chair by 


tripped into the room, he said— 6an open window, and leaning her head on her 
“T declare, coz, this story sets me thinking.” Chand, sat silently and sadly musing. The 
“What is it?” she asked. ‘“ Something re-S village school in her care was not large, or in 
markable to do that, I fancy.” ¢the main difficult to control, but one boy was 


“I'm in earnest now,” returned the youngSa constant thorn. She had tried every means 
gentleman. “It is entitled, ‘The Worth of acshe could devise, and for a long time, to lead 
Day,’ and written by Lilian Osborne. I never ¢ him to better things, but with no apparent 
saw this life as I see it now—never realized ¢ impression. 

lose and practical relation to that which is? Severity was not in accordance with Jenny 
to come, and its responsibility. I have livedS Clyde's principle. She had firm government; 
in an easy sort of way, as you know, note but her rule was, “ Do unto others as ye would 
me oning any harm to anybody, but not par- § they should do unto you.” As she prayed to 
ticularly anxious to do anybody any particu- Sbe guided in love, and when she wandered 
lar gi ood—certainly not incommoding myself. 6 brought back gently and forgiven, so she dealt 
Well, to be sure, I intended to do something, S with her school. 
now that I have graduated; but I had ars Charlie Wayne, the boy referred to, was 
definite aim in life—no purpose to accomplish about eight years old. His situation was for- 
—no principle higher than mere self-seeking.” ¢ lorn indeed, for his teacher was his only friend. 

The roguery of Emily’s eye gave place to a$ He had no happy childhood, no pleasant home. 
more thoughtful expression than was her wont, ¢ His mother, a timid, disappointed, heart-broken 
when she found that Fred was, as he said, inS woman, had gone to the spirit-world when he 
earnest. Perhaps conscience questioned her, 2 was too young to know his loss, and his father 
too; but she only said, as her cousin rose tot was utterly unworthy of the name. Poor 
leave the parlor—‘ Let me take it, if yous Charlie had met harshness enough to change 
please,” and, ensconcing herself in the depths his bad habits, if that could have done it; but, 
of an easy-chair, soon became absorbed in theSof course, it only made him tenfold worse. 
story. > Jenny was puzzled. She disliked to have such 

She finished its perusal, then sat for somes an example before the eyes of the other chil- 
minutes with the book in her lap, the thought- ¢ dren ; but she could not think it right, or find 
ful look gradually deepening. Sit in her heart, to expel him from the school, 

“Yes,” she said, “it is all true—just as Fred¢for she saw plainly that his only hope for 
felt it—I realize it now as never before. I?good lay in what might be done for him there. 
never thought what'a trust is wealth. I haveS Perhaps ten minutes had elapsed when she 
used it for my own eomfort and pleasure, eall-¢ roused herself, saying—‘‘This wont do. lam 
ing it my own, not acknowledging the Lord inStoo weary and confused to judge wisely now. 
it. Ihave given away money sometimes, butsI will put these thoughts aside for the time, 
I could do nothing more easily. I have notSand to-morrow morning, when my mind is 
given time, talents, effort, self-denial, for mm and vigorous again, and my judgment 
neighbor’s good, But I am awakened from@clear, I will try to determine what to do. 
my dream of idleness and ease. I feel that Ab here is my birthday present, It will rest 
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me to read two or three poems. Dear Grace—’ aprons, and coats, even in mending tiny stock- 
how thoughtful she was to send me this!’ And ings! Now she has nothing of that to do. 
[havescarcely looked at it,I have beensobusy.”’S Poor wife! what can I do to console her?” 
She opened the book, and the first poem 2 ; These thoughts followed him all day. Many 
that met her eyes bore the title, “ Yet a Little’ times the picture of his wife came ‘before his 
While!” It was short, simple, and chaste inc mental vision, as she used to look with her 
style, its spirit that of trustful patience and § child in her arms, or’ sitting at her feet busy 
cheerful hope. It seemed to Jenny as if written ¢ witha toy. The expression of happy love idlu- 
purposely for her. As she read, the sadness ° minating her beautiful. face—how well he re- 
Jeft her brow, animation returned to her eyes,‘ collected it! And in sad contrast, her bitter 
and she said as she finished it— ¢ weeping, her efforts to be calm for his sake, her 
"Yes, I wili—I will labor and hope, trust‘ faint smile, full of affection, but.oh, how'sad! 
and pray! But ‘a little longer’ may oppor-? Half an hour-earlier than usual he left’ his 
_tanity last, and shall I faint ere it is noon?” ‘store, and stopping at'a book-store, looked for 
_ something that might be suggestive of comfort 
“Madeline, love, don't weep so,” the hus-> to the bruised heart. He knew his wife's pas- 
band said tenderly, as he drew the bowed head ¢ sionate fondness for poetry, and after‘ search- 
upon his bosom, and closely clasping his wife, ° ing a few minutes,: he found ‘@ volume of 
smoothed back her dark hair, and pressed si- § poems on various subjects; containing three or 
lent.kisses on her brow. The sunshine of a2 four which he thought might be “words in 
brilliant morning lay on their beautiful coun-‘ season to the weary.” 
try home, Wealth, refinement, taste, were On returning home he laid it in his wife's 
apparent in its arrangements. Above all,a‘lap. She looked up with the same quiet, sad 
true marriage union was jtheirs—one of heart< smile, and thanked him. She turned a few 
and soul, of internal life. Yet for all this, a2 leaves, and commenced reading. But the 
shadow is upon home and heart. ‘ blinding tears came too fast, and passing the 
A little one had been there. Ah, this tells a< book to her husband, she pointed to some stan- 
story painfully familiar to many a sorrowing ¢ zas entitled, “ Little Sisters in Heaven.” 
parent! The sun might shine, the flowers) Mr. Earle shared his wife's love of poetry, 
bloom, the birds warble; but the sunshine of‘and his cultivated taste, and the rich, deep 
those violet eyes, the sweet breath of their? tones of his voice conspired with this torender 
fairest rose-buds, the music of childhood’slaugh, 2 him a rare reader.. The poem brought com- 
and shout, and song; these had been, and their § fort and healing. They felt that it had done 
home is silent now! What marvel that tears<¢ them good—made their trial lighter, their souls 
flow in torrents, and deep sobs well from the. stronger to endure. 
bursting heart? 6 ; 
In a little while Madeline by a strong effort; ‘There comes little Lura, wife. Whata 
controlled herself, and half rising, said— 2 gleam of sunshine that child brings with her! 
“You must go, dear! It is nearly car-<I love her very shadow on our threshold,” and 
time.” ‘ grandpa extended his arms as the little fairy 
Mr Earle was a merchant of Philadelphia, - bounded in, and clasped her closely to his great, 
and accustomed to go into the city in the‘ strong heart. 
morning, and return at night. On his way,; Lura was in the habit. of reading to her 
the morning now referred to, his thoughts were 2 grandparents frequently, and to-day she could 
ey, me Z —— a “on = a resche greeting ts 
“Poor eline! her heart is well-nigh bro-<¢them. mother sent her'a new boo 
ken. The trial is the most severe one I have’ that father gave her. Sitting on a cricket be- 
ever endured ; bat upon her: it presses with tween them, while grandma plied her knitting- 
double weight. Iam occupied through the day > kneedles, and grandpa’s trembling fingers 
= my ran amid wy ea +a $ 0 — his grees —_ “ tne for 
ions constantly changing, and which do not< an hour. The poem thatseemed most to please 
bring my little one before me. I think of her, : the old man’s fancy, and touch his feelings, she 
it is true, but Madeline—poor Madeline! At} read two or three times. After she had gone 
home, where everything reminds her of her‘ he still sat musing; with an expression of deep 
grief! She sits alone in her chamber, and her satisfaction on his face, a joyous light in his 
very employment is suggestive. What delight < blue eyes, while grandma made her prepara- 
she used to take in making little dresses,’ tions for supper. 
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“«The Golden Shore,’ wife, was it? That is “Are you in earnest?” Wendell inquired, 
a beautiful poem, and I hope our little Lura? eagerly. 
will read it tous many times more. What aS “Certainly I am. Daisy Glen, where this 
musical voice the child has—how like our ?enchantress weaves her potent spells, is scarcely 
Rosalie’s! Did you ever think of it, wife ?Shalf a mile from my grandfather's place, where 
Well, well, she's happier where she ‘is, and I¢I have been every summer since my recollec- 
would not call her back! We shall soon meet $ tion.” 
her on the Golden Shore! The Golden Shore,” ‘Is it possible—" 
again and again he repeated, seeming to re-2 ‘‘ Possible—very—that I have been so near 
ceive untold comfort in the thoughts awakened §and yet not caught, but perhaps not so wonder. 
as well as expressed by the poem. Grandma, ¢/u/ as you seem to imagine ; for I have a safe- 
too, felt and appreciated it. guard in a blue-eyed fairy pledged to be mine; 

Was it @ trifling thing thus to please and¢and were it otherwise, 1 have an idea that 
cheer those time-worn spirits, those hearts long 2 women who write are not good for much else, 
tried by sorrow and joy—to add a ray of¢ Eva can write the prettiest letters imaginable, 
brightness to their peaceful evening of life, and 2 but I’m thankful nothing farther in that line 
gladden their homeward way. ever entered her mind. I don’t mean to dis- 

And now'can we doubt if Lilian Osborneecourage you. I am but slightly acquainted 
has found her true sphere? If she neglectedS with Miss Osborne, and have no doubt she is 
her little sister or her house, the case would becone of the best of women, though I ‘take it for 
different. But no home duty is omitted, or > granted she is not of the domestic sort I fancy, 
(what amounts to about the same,) carelessly $She supports her little sister and herself by 
performed. Yet she exerts a far-reaching and@her pen. Grandpa and grandma think very 





mighty influence. 
among tufts of grass, yet breathing its fra- 
grance on the air, is her quiet and beautiful 
life. 


“ What are you talking about, James?” said accompany me. 


Like the tiny violet, hidden Shighly of her. 


That she would meet your 
ideas of beauty I can safely assert. Eva ex- 
cepted, I never saw one lovelier. I am going 
to spend the next vacation at grandpa’s as 
usual, and will be very happy to have you 
I can assure you of a cordial 


a young man; laying- his hand on his friend’s welcome; and you will find the best old man 
shoulder. They were in a small party; and aCand the kindest, pleasantest, ‘chippest’ old 
group had collected at a table on which lay 2 lady you ever saw.” 


some fine engravings, and a few recent publi- 
cations. 

“ A writer whose name. has just appeared, 
though her articles have been in press for more 


This invitation was accepted, and the even- 
ing of their arrival, the young friends started 
for a walk, which terminated at Daisy Glen. 
Lilian received her guests with a lady-like 


than a year, and who seems to cause quite a ?demeanor and quiet cordiality, that, combined 


sensation,” was replied) “Have you read 
Lilian Osborne’s *‘ Wood Violets ?’” 


“No; I have been so busy of late, I have 4 
2 wood, as they retraced their way. 


scarcely thought of a book.” 


with her rare beauty, fairly captivated Wen- 
dell. 

“Well, what think you?” questioned Sher- 
* Are you 


“You had better read them. You will find $ disappointed ty 


them well worth the time, fond of poetry as? 


you are.” 


“Far from it,’ was replied. “I am perfectly 
delighted. What a pretty child Florais! A 


Rupert Wendell and James Sherwood were charming little sister she would be! She does 


intimate friends. A few evenings afterwards, 
they were together in Wendell’s room. The 
poems mentioned lay on the table. Sherwood 
inquired of his friend how he liked them, and 
received an enthusiastic reply. 

“ Who is Lilian Osborne, I wonder,” Wen- 
dell added. “I wish I could find her. I can 
never be satisfied to take any other woman 
for my wife, after reading these.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” returned his friend. “‘ But 
‘I-ean tell you where she is, and introduce you 


- ifyyeu desire it.” 
‘ 


Lilian credit, as she has so long had only her 
care. And by the way, I'm glad Lilian has 
not a host of brothers and sisters, aunts and 
cousins, to take into account and consult. 
Though I pity her orphanage most sincerely, 
and only hope she will allow me to supply her 
need of protection.” 

“Well said! I admire your disinterested- 
ness, Rupert,’ James answered, with pleasant 
sarcasm. The two:were on terms of intimacy 
that made‘any remark of this kind justifiable 
and understood as it was intended, 
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Not strangely perhaps, frequent errands > ‘‘T am afraid Miss Osborne intends to repel 
brought Rupert to Daisy Glen; such as a¢me,” said Rupert one evening, to his friend, 
bouquet in token, as he said, of the pleasure he Son his return from a callat Daisy Glen, “She 
had derived from the poem, ‘The Flower‘ is always pleasant and ready to converse, but 
Spirit,” 2 book be thought Miss Osborne would? reserved in the extreme. There seems to be 
like to read; then an invitation.to ride mics sbamt her something which says, ‘Thus far, 
included Flora. This Lilian would doubtless‘ and no:farther!’” 
have declined, had she alone been invited, buts ‘Ob! well, that’s no reason for discourage- 
she could not deny her eager little sister, to? ment,” Sherwood replied. - ‘She is always 
whom it was a rare treat., Indeed, hitherto$ reserved towards strangers, and in my view 
she had not thought of Rupert as a lever. She‘ that is only a manifestation of maidenly deli- 
had gathered from the casual remarks of Sher-< cacy. She knows of your wealth and station 
wood that he was wealthy, and belonged to a’ in society; and though she may be fully con- 
family of high social standing. His visits had { scious that you are really not her superior on 
been mostly in company with James, and in< that account, she must be aware of the world’s 
her artlessness she had received his attentions: opinion, and as yet she does not know that 
as those of friendly kindness. But from the® your standard differs from it.” 
hour that, as they became marked, a suspicionS ‘Perhaps so; I hope that is all,” returned 
of their intent entered her mind, she steadily 2? Rupert. ‘I am glad that I must ascertain 
though delicately discouraged them. ‘soon, for if I am not successful, the disappoint- 

The ride was a very pleasant one. The< ment will be less severe now than at a later 
morning had been showery, but towards noon - day.” 
the clouds scattered, and the sun flooded the’ Shortly afterwards, Rupert went to make 
landscape with glory, begemming the trees< his parting call at Daisy Glen. Lilian was 
and grass with myriads of brilliants. To those. alone, for Flora was visiting one of her young 
who live in the country and love it, words are S companions. 
inadequate, and none are needed to describe¢ In the course of conversation, an allusion 
its beauty after a summer rain. Ata turn of >was made to the “ Fairy’s Grotto,” and Rupert 
the road a large rock formed an irregular‘ caught the opportunity to say what was most 
semi-circle, from the inner side of which gushed < in his thoughts, and owing to Lilian’s extreme 
@ miniature cascade. Two or three gigantic? reserve, had been difficult to approach. 
oaks threw their shadows across this nook,‘ ‘‘ Your description of that beautiful spot, 
and here, sheltered from the bleak winds of < Miss Osborne, as you will recollect, left a pic- 
early spring, and last to be touched by autumn > ture in my mind by which I instantly recog- 
frosts, the wild flowers bloomed earliest and 5 nized it. But that is not the only impression 
longest. (your hand has traced on the tablet of my 

“I recognize this spot, Miss Osborne,’’ re- > memory—nor, let me say, the one most valued. 
marked Rupert, ‘‘as the ‘ Fairy’s Grotto.’ In-‘ Your own image is enstamped iin thought and 
deed, it is worthy the name.” affection; and may I not hope for more than 

“I think so,” Lilian replied, quietly. ) an image—even that I shall some time call the 
“Lovely, is it not? Yet it is only one of; beloved original my own, and.keep her ever 
many pleasant places around our home. I? at my side?” ’ 
might have called it Flora’s snuggery,” she 5 A look of pain passed over Lilian’s face. 
added, laughing, “for she spends half her time$ ‘‘I did not intend you should say anything 
here.” like this to me,” she answered, very gently. 

“I appreciate your taste, Miss Flora,” saidS“I esteem you as a friend, and would gladly 
Rupert. ‘I see no reason to change the title,” ’ retain your friendly regard; but I cannot re- 
he remarked in a lower tone to Lilian. 2 spond to the feelings you now express. Prob- 

“I think it seems like a little church,” said‘ ably you will hereafter be glad that I did not 
the child. “ It is so shady, and cool, and quiet. ?—possibly wonder that you ever entertained 
I like to sit here Sundays and ‘ead with‘ them.” 

Lilian.” 2 Sherwood’s words were in Rupert's mind, 

The conversation turned upon other topics,Sand they gave him hope, though the quiet 
suggested by the rich and varied scenery ¢ decision of Lilian’s tone and manner contra- 
through which they. passed, and the Fairy's 2 dicted it. With great delicacy he sought to 
Grotto was not again mentioned. during the ® ascertain whether the barrier were her regard 
ride, ?for difference of worldly station, or, itideed, 
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anything which he could obviate ; but she rene “Is it possible? How like Lilian she has 
him no room to doubt. Sadly but in kindness? grown!” 
they parted—and six years intervened eres Flora had not forgotten Rupert, and she met 
they met again. cher visitors with the quiet grace of manner 
Sherwood had been perfectly sincere in meet-$ characteristic of her sister. As they entered 
ing his friend’s doubts in the way he did. Hes thie parlor she.said— 
knew as little of Lilian’s personal matters as2 “Lilian is rocking her baby to sleep, but 
Rupert ‘himself, and was utterly astounded § will be in soon. 
when he learned that she had refused the hand? She sat down with the little boy in her lap 
of such an one as his friend—a young man ofSand her sprightly conversation made the time 
good principles and fine talents, highly oe elapsed before Lilian’s appearance pase 
cated and refined, and who would have placed $ very swiftly. 
her, with her little sister, in a position of wealth ¢ The likeness between the two sisters was 
and ease. estrongly marked. Flora’s hair and eyes had 
But Lilian /had an absent lover. She hed’ grove mueh darker since Rupert had seen her 
been the chosen playmate of Louis Whittier’s > and her womanly form and bearing were like 
childhood, the trusted friend of his opening‘ Lilian’s; her voice, too, was nearly the same in 
manhood; and though no formal offer had? its clear, low, musical tones. 
been made, they regarded one another as$ James remarked on the way home, that Ru- 
pledged in very truth. Pant seemed to have enjoyed this call quite as 
Less than a year from that time, the June? much as the first one he made at Daisy Glen. 
rosebuds were entwined by Flora’s hand with ¢ Rupert made no definite reply to this, but was 
the myrtle of Lilian’s bridal wreath. In pure? rather silent and abstracted, an unusual thing 
white, she knelt at the marriage-altar, and the $ for him, during the remainder of their walk. 
nuptial blessing rested on true and faithful? ~~ 
hearts, that should find their highest joy in a? A year afterwards, another wedding occurred 
perfect oneness. Sat Daisy Glen. 
a5 ¢ “T can quite forgive you now, Sister Lilian,” 
“Will you go with me to call upon Mrs.Ssaid the bridegroom, after the guests had re- 
Whittier, James?” asked Rupert. ‘“ You re- ¢ tired, “since you have given me a counter- 
collect she gave me permission to call her a part of yourself—especially,” he added, laugh- 
friend.” ¢ing, “‘as Flora has the advantage in point of 
“Yes, with pleasure,” was the reply. ° youth, I ask your pardon, but I'm naturally 
Mrs. Sherwood had laid aside earthly care, § saucy.” 
and risen to a renewed youth of love and)? “You thought I could write poetry,” Lilian 
joy in an abiding home. James and his returned pleasantly, “but you would not ac- 
young wife were settled at the old homestead;° knowledge my claim to prophecy. And I 
and their grandfather, over eighty, had his ac: > admit that this manner of fulfilment was not 
customed place and comfort, ministered to by< in my thoughts.” 
loving hearts, thoughtful in their kindness, 2 
gentle hands and active feet ever ready to| Arrectep Dienrty.—I dread the approach 
wait upon him. 2of one of your men of dignified manner—one 
Rupert, for some time past quite whole-S who, with no real dignity of character, en- 
hearted, had accepted the cordial invitation of ¢ deavors to supply its want by an affectation of 
his friend to’pay him a visit. Ssuperiority in his deportment. He is stiffand 
“T declare, James, I can scarcely credit my ¢ awkward, vastly wise and forbidding; he takes 
eye-sight,” said Rupert, suddenly, as the two S you by the hand, if he can stoop to such a 
approached Daisy Glen. “I should say that‘ condescension, and shakes it with all the for- 
is Lilian herself, but that she looks even? mality of a piece of mechanism. He endeav- 
younger than when I saw her.” ‘ors to impart dignity to his conversation, and 
A young lady, simply but tastefully dressed : he speaks of “trifles light as air,” as if they 
in pink muslin, with a few moss rose-buds in $ were subjects of immense importance. Every 
her abundant hair, stood in the doorway, ‘ word is weighed before it comes from the 
watching a little child frolicking on the grass. ) mouth; every expression uttered as if he were 
“That is Lilian’ssister,” said James, quietly. ¢ delivering an oration. The presence of sucha 
“You know it is six years since you were) man is cold,.and chilling and repulsive as that 
here.” < of an iceberg. 
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THE GRAVE OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


BY WILLIAM 


HENRY WOOD. 


Among the various windings of the beautiful 
Ohio, no point is more romantic in scenery, 
or presents finer panoramic view to the travel- 
ler, than that known as North Bend. Just 
before reaching this point, the course of the 
river is easterly; here it makes a graceful bend 
to the south, but is called North Bend. For 
many miles before reaching the vicinity the 
banks of the river are low, with occasionally 
afarm but rudely cultivated, the intervening 
spaces being low, marshy land, consequently 
untenable and uninviting. Lawrenceburg, at 
the mouth of the Miami, is a pleasant looking 
town, indicating much wealth and enterprise. 
Above and below the vicinity of North Bend, 
the country back from the river is mountain- 
ous, and immediately around the spot ex- 
tremely picturesque. 


THE GRAVE. 

From the mouth of the Great Miami, a 
mountain range extends to within a quarter 
of a mile of North Bend, retired from the river. 
Here it suddenly terminates, near the Ohio 
bank. This abrupt, termination is known, in 
the neighborhood, as Rocky Point. At the 


the place, where I left to find my way unac” 
companied to the tomb. 

I will not attempt a description of my feel- 
ingsas I entered the plain gate and approached 
the hallowed ground. I was a pilgrim from a 
distant land, come to see the grave of one 
whom, in youth, I learned to love and revere— 
whose character, so simple and so pure and 
exalted, was revered by the American people, 
as few public men have been since the days of 
Washington. When the whoop of the savages 
echoed in the forests of the frontiers of the 
three great States of Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Indiana, now within sight of the grave, all 
looked to the strong arm of Harrison for pro- 
tection. A man of commanding presence, in- 
vincible courage, rapid eloquence, and just 
principle, he was well fitted to leadiin the early 
days of the great West. 

The tomb of Harrison is surrounded by a 
neat white fence enclosing about two acres. 
The fence and trees within the enclosure, have 
been sadly marred by that ruthlesss custom, 
which spares the last resting place of neither 
the young nor old, whether distinguished by a 
plain slab, or a splendid mausoleum. Visiters 


foot of this precipitous termination, surrounded $have whittled away many of the pickets, and 
by mountain precipices, jagged with huge 2numbers of the trees around the grave—near- 
rocks, and sparsely covered with timber,$est by—have been wholly deprived of their 
lie the honored remains of William Henry ?lower branches. The entire ground, within the 
Harrison, eighth president of the United enclosure, is carpeted with a rank growth of 








States. 

A plainly built brick vault is erected over 
them, which is visible for several miles up 
and down the river. The ground from the 
vault descends to the river’s edge, so that the 
view of the burial place, the trees about it, 
its relative location to the hills and mountains 
adjacent, and its entire surroundings, is excel- 
lent, All are plainly seen from the guards of 
any steamer, whether going up or down the 
river. Thousands of travellers of course, every 
year, who have not time to stop and tread the 
sacred precincts of the last resting place of the 
hero and statesman, watch with anxious eyes 
and mellowed hearts, to get the first glimpse 
of the spot; and, as the boat ascends or de- 
scends, imprint the scene upon memory, 80 in- 
delibly as never to be eradicated. Such at 
least seemed to be the feeling of all on board 
the Kenton as it wound its slow way round to 


Kentucky blue grass. On the Kentucky shore, 
?rises, in the distance, a succession of lofty 
Chills ; just below the tomb, down the river, is 
$ Rocky Point, reaching to the Miami. Back 

from this distinguished spot—all is rude, 

rough, uneven, covered with gnarled oaks and 
tangled brush. 

I am sorry to record of the Harrison family,, 
an entire want of care of the burial place of 
their illustrious relative. Over the brick 
vault was originally placed an iron slab; in 
some strange way, this has been removed, and 
lies among the grass, with the inscription up- 
ward, several feet from the grave. You read 
the simple name, “ William Henry Harrison,” 
on the slab; and to the left of where you 
stand, you look down into the grave—into 
which the crumbling brick have fallen, par- 

= overgrown with tall reeds; and under this 
rude covering are the remains of a hero and 
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statesman—a President of the United States, 1%called by the people to become the ruler of the 
am informed the relatives, most of whom live; Republic—the ever memorable campaign pre- 
in the vicinity, manifest little pride in the ceding his election, when the Whig party, with 
matter of keeping the grounds in order; and<the great names of Webster and Clay at its 
have been requested to repair the fence, and‘ head, was a power in the land; and lastly, 
readjust the slab repeatedly by strangers, who , the closing scene in the great East room of the 
have been grieved to witness this neglect. The > Presidential Mansion, when Webster, and 
kind hearted survivers excuse themselves and ‘ »Clay, and Corwin, and Granger, sat weeping 
promise to attend to the matter. ¢ by the bed of the dying president, and re- 
Standing by this rude sepulchre, a thousand ? ceived, in silence and tears, his memorable last 
recollections, never to be forgotten, crowd $ words, “‘T WISH THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF Goy- 
upon the memory. The early Indian wars,\ ERNMENT TO BE CABRIED ouT. I ASK NOTHING 
when this rising ground was the scene of? more.” 
deadly conflict between the Red men and Boone‘ 2 These recollections in the past, have conse- 
and his companions—the old fort at Vincennes, ° crated this solitary place on the banks of the 
whose dilapidated walls are yet seen there—< ¢ Ohio, in the hearts of American people. They 
the residence once of Governor Harrison, when 5 will visit it in all time to come—as I do to- 
these three great States formed one Territory, day—from no idle curiosity, but because it 
The battle ground of Tippecanoe—the famous < contains the ashes of a great and good man— 
log cabin, whose foundations are yet visible Sa man always just in principle, and patriotic 
twenty rods from where I am—where the Sin action. 
“ Farmer of North Bend” dwelt when he was} 





A SHORT TALK WITH OUR GIRLS. 


BY MELICENT IRWIN. 

By the designation Our Girls, reference is2 horribly duil! I detest rainy weather; there 
not made exclusively to those happy daugh-‘ is nothing to do!” and a curl of the daintily 
ters of pleasant, well-regulated homes, whose? curved lip is perhaps the only commentary on 
light and joy they are. To them a word, it is: a reminder of the homely claims of the mend- 
true, waits the saying. But to the members‘ ing basket, or practicing unperformed on the 
of the sisterhood of large families; to the plain< part of the pretty girl with bright eyes and 
little sisters that are always in the way i ready smile whom you meet and are always 
to the orphan nieces that live under gener- 5 glad to meet, on the street, at the party, active 
ous if not congenial roofs; to overtasked¢ and efficient at fairs and festival doings, no 
school girls whose ambitious friends make‘ small contributor withal to the life of what- 
“success a duty, and failure a crime;” to the? ever circle she may for the time chance to be 
restless, dissatisfied, ‘‘ unappreciated,” unoccu- 5 a member. 
pied members of ‘that large class constituting 5 To get up a pretty promenade toilet, possi- 
Our Girls, we crave to say a quiet word or? g bly to exchange smart nothings, though in a 
more. Slady-like way, with the obliging young men 

Girlhood, notwithstanding the unexperienced ? that stand behind counters, to be giving play 
trials of later years, has trials. Let us with § to an eminently social nature in company, or 
privileged ear listen to some of the utterances‘ be buried in the depths of an exciting story— 
that come from the unsuspected ranks that, to this is the acme of enjoyment with pretty 
the general ear, are wont to give only silvery § Arabella (abbreviated Belle) Trefalden. 
laughter, and light words of careless commen-2 Sometimes waking in the solemn night, 
tary on all weighty matters of the law; in} — -voices seem speaking of higher aims and 
other parlance, intrusive cares and responsi- + 2 purer pleasures; and in listening to music, or 
bilities of life. In themselves the utterances‘ under the influence of some of Nature's sacred 
may seem trivial enough; but like the evanes- ; spells of beauty, she hears the angel-call 
cent spray give token of troubled depths below. 5 Come up higher!” But again comes the dis- 

“I wish invitations would come in! It is‘ satisfied craving for transitory excitement. 
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Listless abandon or petulant complaint betoken < 8 j usually the very last to be made aware of it. 
in the intervals a spirit ill at rest, and not > SAnd though “weak and lack-a-da-si-cal !” 
geldom comes the question, little as those as- $ smay be the verdict pronounced, they are not 
sociated with her dream it, “What does it 2 unfrequently choice spirits with earnest aspi- 
tend to, what is the use of it all? If I antici- > rations for usefulness, and love for truth and 
pate and realize a pleasant time, I am always > beauty, that are for want of understanding a 
dissatisfied when it is over!” ‘few simple truths, thus caught in the meshes 

This manner of feeling i is not confined to the: of sickly sentiment. 
young lady “in society.” The disposition is > ‘How good the air is! How pleasant the 
the same with theschool-girl who gets excused sunshine! A ran down to Jenny’s, or a ride 
an hour earlier, that she may stop at the stores ; with Earl would be dejicious !” exclaims gentle, 
to look for ‘a love of a ribbon;” who begs? conscientious Ellie Vaughn, as she bears her 
Cousin Julia to give her an “invite” to her? 2 load of ponderous tomes—the “ student of the 
“crush ;" who is always apt in extemporizing ’ family,” the “pride of her class.” ‘But 
picnics; or importunate in her “wish that) Uncle Allison would be so sorry if I should 
Cousin Tom would get up a sleigh ride.” < miss the prize in mathematics,” she resumes, 
Excitement is the great desideratum ! ¢mentally. “And father, since I happened to 

There are life-force and capability here that‘ write that composition that pleased Professor 
only need directing power to be a blessing, § Eldridge so much, is sure I can write anything 
not only to self, but to all who come within ¢if I only try. But try as I may the'thoughts 
the scope of herinfluence. But if there be not? will not come. I believe I am growing stupid 


. inherent energy enough in this dancing, eager,S every day. I can only keep my place in class 


sparkling current to work itself clear, or if; by improving every moment, and what I learn 
one stronger and wiser, be not by the leading? one week I am pretty sure to forget the next, 
of a kind Providence delegated to open to her )so that the reviews are dreadful !” 
amore excellent way, even though that way; ‘I do want to excel,” she continues. ‘ No- 
lead over barriers into rugged paths of effort ° ° thing worth winning is gained without effort, 
and self-denial—what she bids fair to become>Iknow. School-days wiJl be over soon. I can 
in later years; witness the listless, querulous 5 wait awhile longer for my ‘good times!’ I must 
women, who with youth's fresh zest that finds > have an education at all events!” and she reso- 
& joy in everything, depleted; and with no‘ lutely turns from inviting truant ways though 
reserve forces to draw from, find at length < Nature’s faithful voice call never so loudly. 
even blessings, bores, and life, if we are to be-? Drop that litavy pile of books. Stop here 
lieve their representations, well nigh a burden.Sin the sunshine where we can ‘sée clearly, 
Or again. “They say that every one has? Ellie Vaughn; and tell us what education is! 
his own peculiar niche in this world!” says a‘ Do you reply instruction, training, informa- 
girl with earnest eyes and thoughtful brow. “15 tion, and a train of kindred words beside? 
wish I could find mine! I am of no use to? Very good, so far as the terms go; yet one 
any one. No one seems to need me. If I‘ omay have had instruction poured upon them, 
should go away and never come back again¢so to speak; may have walked through gar- 
no one would miss me long,” and sometimes ? dens of knowledge, and learned to know and 
sensitive pride or misconstrued motives prompt 5 talk glibly, perhaps, of each tree and its fruit ; 
further still, and she adds, “If it. were not? may have “gone through” the most approved 
wicked I would wish I could die and be out of} training methods, and yet cannot be con- 
every one "s way!” ¢ é sidered, in the true sense of the word, educa- 
It is very rarely these expressions are ad-) ted. Knowledge has not ministered to mind, 
dressed to any one who is likely to help her‘ $ making it to feel its true power; has not given 
in the least. If impulsively she utter them? {wings wherewith to rise into purer realms; 
irrespective of her hearer, she learns by a rep- > but has rather become of none-assimilation, 
rimand for gross ungratefulness or by theé clogged, impeded, and in the press and hurry 
appellation of “a sentimental chit,” to confide 2 of new acquisitions instead of clearer vision 
them in future only to the kindred spirit of has furnished obscure and confusing media. 
some confidential correspondent or intimate? Education is the development of faculty. 
friend, who as regards herself confides rreee Whatever tends to strengthen faculty, edu- 
sentiments in return. This is morbid certainly ;‘ cates. And facts and propositions forced faster 
but real nevertheless; and more frequent than 2 than the mind can receive and assimilate tends 
family friends imagine; indeed, they are’ to weaken rather than strengthen. 
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The forcing system may be attended with$ Bear with us while we ask, can you make these 
less harm with Belle Trefalden, but for some‘ qualities available, so they may be known and 
orders of mind the push and tension tend to? appreciated? 
actual blunting and dwarfing of some of mind's Can you express this love and sympathy for 
finest powers. (father, uncle, brother—you who have your 
Availability is a radical word. It strikes at) diplomas and are accustomed to refer to your 
the roots of things. Choose rather to graduate? “graduating year,” by a quick made copy of 
a year later, to enter lower classes, or to*take ‘some contract, or other paper, to be duplicated 
but a partial course, than to have the means‘in a hurried moment—by a concise business 
used for education fail of legitimate ends, fail 2 letter they may not wait to put in form lest 
of securing increased power and facility to; they miss the morning train? Can you select 
mind's action. 2 from and read agreeably the evening paper 
Availability is sometimes a secret of happi-‘ while, too restless for sleep, they seek forget- 
ness. You, Bella Trefalden, need to make < fulness from headache? You have books upon 
your abilities and gifts—be they great or small, > books of bound sheet music, Music has en- 
according to the measure meted unto you—< tered as a large item in your tuition bills. Can 
available for your own and others’ good. You? you suit your selections to your listener—can 
need avenues and worthy ends for energies‘ you play pleasingly, and while away on witch- 
that must be active or render their possessor? ing wings a weary hour, while old favorites 
miserable. We would not propose anything‘ are called for, and new pieces discussed ? 
quixotic. But something to do, andorder and? Noble-hearted Jake Larkins, who lives 
persistency in doing it, whatever the work» around the corner, and is now and then for a | 
may be, is indispensable to mental health. The¢ time in your father's employ, did your brother 
power of doing is in itself a treasure, but» inestimable service those dreadful days in the 
one that will rust with disuse. If you do nots Wilderness. You never meet him without 
need the avails of effort individually, if you ? thinking of it and wishing you could do some- 
are, without exertion of your own, prov ided ¢ thing to express your gratitude, if only in 
for as are ‘ the lilies of the field,” are there—c small degree, though the rough, heroic fellow 
putting aside the very poor who have always® could not be induced to accept the handsome 
a claim upon us—no relatives or friends less< gift your father, with tears in his eyes, ten- 
fortunate to whom your acts of thoughtful re-» dered him. Larkins is just now leaving the 
membrance may “distil as the dew!” € house; he is sorry Mr. William is not in. He 
Clothing wrought by your hands; instruc-¢ has a letter in his hand from that Frenchman, 
- given, not fitfully and capriciously, but‘ Jean Du Bois, that owes him some money. Itis 
egularly for love's sake; ministering in sick¢ a French letter. He thought maybe Mr. Wil- 
rooms, and wherever need calls, may employ‘ liam would be good enough to read it to him. 
you fully without turning from quiet, accus-¢ You spent a great deal of time with French in 
tomed paths. You, whose gift it is to meet? Sschool. Can you res ad the letter for him, albeit 
others pleasantly, to freely take and impart, so-‘ it is rather an irregular production? Can you 
cially, your ministry may be blessed as an? make it intelligible to him, and then, can you, 
angel's. The increased efficiency, the culti-‘ at his English dictation, put the required an- 
vated power of doing, may also, in some turn? swer to Jean Du Bois in his native tongue? 
of fortune, be a rod to lean upon and a sup-> Or he says, ‘I am not much of a scholar 
port indeed. $ my self, and I may be wrong, but it doesn't 
And you who feel that, as you express it, seem to me Squire Osten has figured my in- 
you “ have not found your place,” that “ theres , terest just right, and I thouglft if Mr. William 
is no place for you,” look to yourselves rather ¢ ¢ was at home I'd get him to look it over for 
than to others for the solution of your difficul-S me.” Now Mr, William not being at home, 
ties. Instead of questioning what you have?can you put your arithmetic in requisition, 
done that debars you from the love and appre- > ) point out Squire Osten’s or Jake Larkins’ mis- 
ciation lavished upon some others, ask rather¢take, and do the latter the favor you would 
what you have ever done to win it. Do not? like to? 
think us cold or utilitarian if we ask whatcanS We specify these few simple attainments, for 
you dof You have earnest, loving, sympa- > which common schoo] advantages, barring the 
thizing hearts we know. The most engaging. French and music, are more than amply suffi- 
qualities of mind and heart however cannot} cient; but we ask, are they nearly as common 
well be known unless they express themselves. ‘attainments as they should be? Not the 
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ground skimmed over, but the amount of avail- THANK OFFERINGS. 
able knowledge in store, is the measure of¢ BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 

what one has gained in School routine. Wee I thank thee, 0 my God! 

want knowledge on any and all points that That while in youth’s fair, unsuspecting ways, 
will serve us for everyday uses. Cousin Fan-2 Amid life’s flowers at morn, 


pointed by her dressmaker. Can youlend her Grew many a rankling thorn, 
a helping hand and enable her to start as she 2 Oft did Thy hand the tender feet upbear, 
proposed ! We do not mean make an offer in ¢ Umpiere’d and stainless in their wanderings there. 


idle good nature that will result in spoiled ma- And I will praise Thy name, 

terial and added labor, but have you learned $ That through the vista of the flying years 
the invaluable art of doing common things¢ Of sunlight, change and cloud, 

well? Your mother has invited company ; she 2 The fainting soul hath better learn’d to wear 


has one of her indisposed days; can you take¢ Its earthly trial shroud, 
up the preparations where she left them and ¢ Knowing the passing hours, though dark or bright, 
keep the household machinery smooothly Swans help to weave its radiant robe of light. 


moving, thus speeding her recovery by obvi-2 I thank Thee, Saviour Friend! 

ating any solicitude as to domestic matters 26 That ever o’er my pilgrim’s path hath been 

Or brother Ben has discovered a rent in his? Soft mercy’s brooding wing, 

new, broadcloth. Its use is indispensable be- gan through the heart’s wild tempting storms still 
fore a tailor can be appealed to. Can you, by sweet 

a half hour's dextrous use of your needle,> Her pleading notes would ring, 


make him “ the gratefullest fellow alive,” as he ¢ Winning the faithless spirit back to rest 
expresses himself. $ Its wounded pinions on Thy loving breast. 


ny ison the eve of a journey, and is ro whose gilded petals unperceiv’d 


Bat, with hurt feeling, do you argue that it And oh! I bless Thee still, 
is not for what you can do, but for your own? Though fairest hopes, which bloom’d and grew 
worth, you would win regard? For your own awhile 


worth shall it be indeed—yeur sunny good¢ Down by affection’s stream, 
will, your obliging temper, your genial sym- ‘Are paled and wither’d by the blight of time, 
pathy, all expressing themselves in these grace-¢_ 48 fades # blessed dream, 


ful ways, winning for you respect as well as ret from their cherish’d urn new hopes have risen 
re : .__ ¢ With glorious promise reaching unto heaven. 
love. These qualities, so they find their fitting 


expression, the world stands ever in need of, I offer praise to Thee 

and the fireside renders grateful acknowledg- S For those sweet voices, murmuring in the soul— 
ment for. Homes and hearts will be ready to¢ That speechless minstrelsy, 

welcome you. € Holding meek fellowship with Nature’s hymns, 


It is never too late to begin to cultivates ween pen 9 ped rapa , 
bility. Learn something, be it ever 80° In zephyrs whispering through the summer’s vales, 
*F ¢ ; ’ he d - int les. 
little, every day. Learn it thoroughly. Ando?" aie ean: cea vy 
one word more, girls; if you have any special- 2 But oh! I thank Thee more 
ity of ability, if, asa child, you were counted (For that voice still and small, which ceaseth not 


“quick at figures,” or “ ready with a pen,” or¢_ Its warnings sweet and low, 

as having “a fine ear for music”—if you were . Thrilling with holy music-tones the heart 
. : As through life’s vale we go, 

fond of pictures and tried to make them—if you Bidding us haste to join the sainted band 


had fondness for “teaching school,” in mimic? o¢ sage) friends who dwell at Thy right hand. 
show, with the little ones gathered around 
you—all or any of these manifestations point 
to paths in which you would be likely to suc-2 Ags one single drop of black ink will tinge 
ceed were you thrown upon your own re-Sand pollute a vessel of crystal water, so one 
sources. Cultivate, conscientiously, any such 2jjttle act of faithlessness may irredeémably 
speciality. By giving actively to latent ener-5noison a whole lifetime of the: purest friend- 
gies, if in no other way, this cultivation will Ship and confidence. 

be a source of pleasure to yourself, of benefit 5 
to others, and will ensure the excellence which? The reason why people know not their duty 
is indispensable to success, and which may, in5on great occasions, is that they will not take 
trial hours, secure you independence, and enable ¢ the trouble of doing their duty on little ooca- 
you to aid those dearer to you than life. sions. 
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BY MRS. DENISON. 


“ Her father and me was friends, and hang 


me, Bill, but I wont let her go to the poor- 
house.” 

“ How you gon’e to keep her?” 

“IT do’ no—work harder, I spose, and drink 
less. It’s an awul sight o’ money you an’ me 
spends, Bill, for drink.” 

“Maybe, but then what's we got to make us 
"appy—we poor critters, that have to pick up 
our livin’ here an’ there? We’s got nather 


my mind stands occupied; you don’t know, 
you see,” with a sort of triumph mixed with 
pity for his unfortunate companion. “ You see 
me an’ Dock—he was called Dock everywhere, 
ye know—an’ a steady and religious chap he 
were—an’ out an’ out pious chap—lI’ll say that 
for him, and lived up to his feelin's an’ beliefs; 
me an’ him took a notion to go to one of the 
islands in the harbor. It were such a pleasant, 


$sunshiny day as ever were—the waters.looked 


chick nor child—an' it’s a mean spirit that 2 like a floor laid with a bright blue carpet under- 
grudges some’at to keep us warm. You an’Sneath ’em, an’ the sun streaked it here an’ there 
me sees em goin’ to the opery, eh, Jim? all in spots, as there was stars crumbled in, or bits 
dressed out in their silks and satins, and we of diamond dust sprinkled over. Well, it war 
knows that the money what buy’d the meanest¢an' arternoon that kind a’ made a feller feel 





thing on ‘em, would keep us fed an’ warm for 28004, widout a taste o' whisky. 


a week. Well, when we gits the drink in, we$ 


“Well, Dock an’ I went, and Dock got talk- 


imagines us dressed up for the opery, and?ing to me ‘bout his life. He were an irregular 


sometimes we feels very rich.” 
“ But it’s all bogus, Bill.” 
“Yes. I knows it’s all bogus, 


Qchap, it seems, when a young un—a very ir- 
eregular chap; but he got a young woman in 
but it feels$tow, who was—well, Bill, he called her s 


very well while it lasts. I des’say a many of 0 angel, an’ all these names people go by when 


them opery folks thinks it’s all bogus; we're 
not so very unlike, I take it; but. then it 
feels very well while it lasts. So we take 
drink an’ they takes opery, for the self same 
thing. Now, if you keeps this girl, Jim, not 
that I don’t like your sperit, but if you keeps 
this girl, and does the right thing by her, why, 
the drinks, as you say, will have to be give 
up. Consequently you denizes yourself of jest 
so much ‘appiness, forthe sake of one as aint 
no good to you.” 

“Bill Dykes,” asked the rough boatman, 
folding with a slow and solemn motion, the 
arms covered with dingy, ragged green baize, 
and balancing his head on one side so far that 
his apology for a hat seemed likely every mo- 
ment to slide off, “did you ever see a feller 
mortal die?” 

“Why, in course I has, Jim. 
many die.” 

“But, Bill Dykes, did you ever see a feller 
man drown'd under yer very eyes?” 

“Why no, Jim, I can’t say that I has,” 
ejaculated the other, with some hesitation, as 
if sorry to be compelled to acknowledge his 
deficiency of knowledge in that respect, and 
slowly twirling his ragged hat, “ I—can’t— 
say—as—I—reely—has.” 

“Then, Bill Dykes, you don’t know as how 
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I's seen a 


they're dead. So he married her, an’ she re- 
formed him of all his bad ways, got him to be 
church goin’ and respectable, and all that; an’ 
accordin’ to his talk completely transmogrified 
him. Well, he got tellin’ all about it, and he 
broke down onc’t in a while, too, pertickerly 
when he came to speak of her dying, an’ 
leavin a little baby in his care. For you see 
Nan were only two when her mammy died. 

“* Now,’ says he, ‘ I do’no what’s come over 
me this day, that makes me go into all this to 
you, but there’s a feel as if I shouldn’t last 
long, and there's my Nan, ten years old, to be 
left in the world alone.’ 

“ ‘Dock,’ says I, ‘don’t go to bein’ a fool 
and feeling things to make you unhappy, 
what's never going to happen. I’ve felt things 
in my bones, and they never comes to pass. 
Why,’ says I, seeing him heaten up a little, 
‘I’ve always had a feel through an’ through 
me, that I was ither goin’ to make a fortin’, 


zor somebody was goin’ to leave me one, an’ it 


aint come true to this day.’ 

“ With that I sets him to laughing, but then 
he would keep on talking about his girl. 

“*Tf I should be took,’ ses he, ‘I wonder if 
anybody would ever think to look after the 
poor thing? I've alleys kep’ her whole an’ 
clean,’ he went on, ‘an’ pinched to git her 
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books for school, and she’s a brave one, is? of manner, but did not try to induce his com- 
Nan; she don’t mind them that’s better dressed) panion to remain. He knew, and. so did all 
and laughs at her; maybe—no, no—she’ll work’ his rough companions, that when Jim Striker 
her way through the world; she’s a brave little / said no, he meant exactly what he said. 

spirit, my Nan; but oh! I'm so fearful sheS As for Jim, he gave an extra pull to his 
might be put upon.’” 2 apology for a hat, an extra hitch to his tarry 

“«She'd never be put upon if I knowed it,’¢ trowsers, and set off for Mummer’s Lane, a 
I cried, for somehow it come over me that¢ miserable thoroughfare in the most wretched 
Nan wasn't a common sort—not that she's a» part of the city. 
beauty or anything of that kind, youknow—¢ At last he arrived at the end of his journey, 
though Nan's a pretty little piece of flesh?and asked which was the house where Dock 
enough. ¢ used to live. 

“With that, Dock, he takes my hand,and he? ‘‘ There’s a Methody family there now,” re- 
squeedges it, bless you, and I happening to‘ plied the keen-eyed, hungry-looking woman, 
look up, there was the big tears running down < ‘an’ they goes on loud at their meetins. Poor 
his two cheeks, and his eyes was fixed on’ old Dock, he wont never hold no more there.” 
heaven like. Well, well, Bill, don’t laugh at} ‘ What's become o’ his things?” asked Jim, 
me—better your eyes be wet than your heart?“ he kep’ house, I b’leve—and his gal?” 
grow cold, I can’t help it, thinkin’ o’ what ‘Oh! his things is sold, an’ the money give 
come arterward.” ¢ to the woman as has charge o’ little Nan,” was 

Bill turned away with a half sneer on his S the reply. ‘There warn’nt nobody’d take 
face as the other stopped to apply the rag hecthe child but her, an’ she wouldn't if she 
called a handkerchief. ®hadn’t thought she’d made somethin’ by it. 

“Well, we had the sails up, and was so sort? Nan use to go to school regular, like a little 
of intent on what we was saying that we ¢ lady ; she don't do it now, I can tell ye.” 
hadn't noticed the big ship in our wake, bear-5 “ An’ where is the woman?” 
ing right down on us. We tried to git out "6 “Mrs. McGilley—you see her sign over 
the way, but twasn't no use. I don’t rightlySthere. Shee keeps borders, an’ takes in wash- 
know what come then, for afore I knowed it I’ in’, an’ does things ginerally.. There aint 
were in the water, and Dock too. I jest see ‘ none o’ us likes her very well—she’s a clust 
him o’ nights when I wake up, wi’ that look‘ body wi’ her money.” 
in his two eyes, and it seems as if his girl’s> . Jim trudged back again to the end of the 
name was written in both of ‘em. It’s jest‘ lane where the primitive sign hung out, and 
like he’d cried, ‘Who'll take care o’ Nan?’: as the window was wide open, he looked in. 
You see he must a been struck some way, for’ Nobody was there but a pale, pretty child, 
he were a master goodswimmer. They drawed¢ holding a struggling, screaming youngster 
me up, and I was saved to drink whisky and‘ almost as large as herself, who she tried in 
not do nobody no good, while he war took¢ vain to quiet. 
right straight to Heaven, I do think. Them's? ‘That's poor little Nan,” muttered Jim to 
the ways o' Providence, I suspects, though it‘ himself, “but a month is changed her, poor 
wants somebody as can read ’em better nor I¢ soul.” ; 
can.” § At that moment Mrs, McGilley came in, 

“ Dock’s bin dead a month now, eh?” queried? took the child, but at the same time struck 
Bill. 6 little Nan a heavy blow. 

“ Yes, Dock’s bin dead a month, and I can’t¢ ‘Hold on there!” shouted Jim, in a sudden 
stan’ it no longer. It seems sometimes as if? heat. 
his sperret haunts me, for I wakes up in thes The woman did not heed, thinking the lan- 
night, an’ I never did afore; and that girl: guage addressed to some of the other heathens 
Nan comes right inter my mind. I know I} in the alley. 
aint fit to take care’ of a little creeter like that,¢ ‘‘ An’ now put on your bunnet, and go hunt 
but I'll have ter go and see what's become of? for cold vittles. And let me tell you,” howled 
her for Dock’s sake—for you know I sorter‘ the virago, “that if you come into the house 
promised, an’ I’m a man as allers likes to with yer basket as empty as it was last night, 
hang on ter what I promises. So good-day,‘I'll rope ye widin an inch of your life.” 

Bill; no, thank ‘ee, I'll do widout the whisky?. ‘No you wont. I'd like to see you lay the 
to-night; I’m going to see after that gal.” $ weight of a finger on Dock’s child,” shouted 

Bill laughed again in the same sneering sort ° Jim, now standing in the doorway, “I'd have 
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the lay o’ the land on ye, sure as ye did it,” ‘“ No,” said Nan, her soft eyes falling, dim 

he added,*his visage aflame, while the aston-( with tears. She thought a moment, then 

ished woman stood glaring at him. Come?placing her hand on his ragged coat sleeve, 

here, little one, I knowed yer father, I did.” §she said, in her clear, sweet voice, ‘I'll eall 
The child flew towards him, as if to She” in 
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both rest and protection in his arms. She Jim closed his lips—squinted with all his 
clung to him as never human creature had? might—pressed his cap down closer over his 
clung to him before; she buried her burning brow, and turned about, after a nod for an- 
face in his bosom and sobbed as though her(swer; and as he went down stairs, rubbing 


heart would break. ehis eyes with his sleeve-cuff, he kept saying 
“Shame to ye for misusing a fatherless an’< under his breath— 
motherless child,” cried the homely boatman,? ‘I never felt so queer in all my life.” 


frowning at the woman from under two rere: It was very evident that he never felt 
brows. “Haven't ye no heart in your bosom? queerer than when on his return he saw the 
when ye know that the child’s protecter win root swept up, the furniture in order, the 
took by vi'lence, and hadn’t the minute to¢ hearth washed, and a bright fire blazing, while 
kiss his poor babby that he loved so? An’ yee 5 Nan, who had almost flown from task to task, 
take her from a good home an’ a father’s kinds stood smiling and heated, her cheeks red as 
eare, to send her off a beggin’ I wonder ye? roses, her sad eyes sparkling with the depth 
aint afraid of his'ghost, woman.’ Cand beauty of her r gratitude. 

“What have ye got to do wid it?” muttered? ‘Why, we look as nice—as nice—” and 
the creature. “The neighbors wouldn't have § there he paused for want of a comparison. 
her. I’m a poor woman. Don’t you spose“ Why, bless me, be you goin’ to keep us like 

this?” he added, quite carried away at the 


the child costs?” 
“T guess ye got it all out of her,” was the(sight. ‘“ Well, now, it seems like when I had 


indignant reply. ‘There wasn't no call for?a mother, many a year ago, an’ she jest kept 
the blow ye give her. I'd not strike an orphin‘ things looking like this. Well, I will say it’s 
but I'd fear me hand 'd wither at the elbow.2a sight better nor whisky,” he muttered 
Come little Nan, I was your father’s friend.‘ under his breath, as he laid his purchases on a 
Will ye go with me?” esmall table. 
The child ceased her sobs. With the help of a kind neighbot a comfort- 
“Oh! yes, take me—only take me; I'll do @able little bed was made up in the closet, which 
everything you tell me; but I couldn’t beg—) proved to be quite large enough to admit it, 
I couldn't. Father thought it was so dread-¢and Jim waited till his little charge should be 
ful.” , comfortably stowed away for the night. As 
“ An’ so it is, we bit one, and if ye live wid‘ he sat there, looking admiringly round, he felt 
me, it’s no beggin’ ye shall do, but Ill help ye? the little hand on his knee. 
come up decent, and try and keep ye to the } “ May I kiss you good-night? I always did 
school, an’ God willin’, make a woman of? him.” 
ye. It’s a poor place I'm in, on’y one room.5 In another moment the ragged Jacket sleeve 
But it’s decent an’ dry, and there’s a big closet? encircled the little orphan, and as his lips 
in it, and there ye can sleep comfortable. 1’ll5 touched the pure forehead, not once, but many 
promise ye that ye wont know what cold is,¢times, and his choking ‘‘God bless you,” fell 
for I’m ’titled to the drift, and I always lays ¢ upon her ear, there was a feeling in his heart, 
enough in for winter; I’m not so sure about‘ new and warm, that had never touched it be- 
the vittles, but we'll alleys go shares, little? fore since he was a little child, and his own 
Nan.” Saeed had been blessed by the kisses of a loving 
So without much farther parley the child? mother. 
was allowed to take her little stock of clothes,5 So he sat there, brooding over his new, and 
and another hour saw her intsalled in theelevating emotions—sat there passive, till 
small and not overclean lodgings of Mr. Jim > § suddenly there fell upon his ears the child’s 
Striker. Cvoice. She was kneeling down by the side of 
“Now you jest stay here a minit, an’ I'll Sher little bed, asking God to bless him for 
see what we'll have for supper. -I guess we'll being a new father to her, and by her simple 
be a little jolly for once, as signifying our? petition lifting him nearer to heaven and the 
pardnership from this time forth. I'll call angels than he had ever been before. That 
you Nan, an’-you'll call me Jim, eh?” night's experience altered the complexion of 
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Jim’s whole life. He had been a laggard, 3 his newspaper, spelling through the hard 

content to accept work when it was offered,> words, but getting on very well on the 

but now he sought for it. The thought of the} whole. Nan had just come in from school. 

pleasant home-picture that awaited him—?She was fifteen now, and much was said about 

Nan's sweet face beaming with intelligence;5the promise of beauty in Striker’s pretty 

Nan’s tidy room, to which he had been steadily 5 daughter. 

adding comforts for her sake; Nan’s tidy sup-> ‘‘Nan, what's the fidget?” queried Jim, 

per-table carefully set—made his sluggish $ looking up. 

blood flow faster, and put nerve into the before? ‘‘ Nothing, sir,” she replied, demurely, gazed 

inert fingers. — the window, then went softly round by 
He began even to take interest in her studies, ? the back of his chair and kissed him. 

for Nan was sent to school, and though he couldS * “ Well, well, Nan, what's that for?” 

not read, he often heard her recite the sal “TI didn’t mean to tell you,” replied Nan, 


> 


ture passages her father had taught her. blushing as he sought her eyes, “ but I believe 

“Father, did you never learn to read?” sheSI can’t keep it. Mr. Taylor says that he is 
asked one day. 9 qaite sure I shall take the medal this term.” 

“Never, little Nan. My father died when IS “Gravitation!” cried Jim, thinking up the 
were a four-year-older, and my good mother? strongest word he could command short of 
were very poor. Then she died just as I came >irreverence. “And your name’ll be in the 
old enough to be of use, and so I never learned. ¢ paper—little Nan, Jim Striker’s adopted child. 
It must be nice to read,” he sighed. Why it’s wonderful, Nan, it’s wonderful!” 

“Why don’t you learn? I'll teach you,$ “I’m so glad for your sake, dear father! 
father.” And I’ve got something else to tell yon—oh! 

“You teach me? I’m old enough almost to4 here he is ;” and blushing yet more deeply, she 
be your grand-dad, child,” ¢went to the door, opened it, offered a tall, 

“No matter; I'll teach you to read and?handsome man a seat near Jim, and retreated 
write, and that will be a little, only a little¢to the window, her heart beating violently. 
bit, towards paying you for all your kindness? ‘Mr. Striker,” said the stranger. 
tome.” Nan was fourteen now. S “My name, I believe,” Jim replied, full of 

“Don’t talk about pay, child; I’ve had pay ¢ wonder. 
enough ever sense I’ve had ye. Doyouknow$ “I have been visiting the public schools.” 

I think, Nan, if it hadn’t been for you I'd been? Jim nodded. 
a poor miserable drunkard by this time?” $ “T atm a professor of music.” 

“Oh! I hope not.” * ¢ Jim nodded again. 

“Yes Ishould. There’s Bill Dykes earnta» “I have noticed that your daughter” (here 
master sum of money, or might have—look§ Jim straightened himself and looked import- 
where he is. Whisky is carrying him right?ant) ‘‘has—yes, I may say a most extraordi- 
straight down into his grave. Don’t talkSnary voice—one in a thousand—a wonderful 
about pay, it’s you that’s saved me.” ¢ voice.” 

“But about learning to read, father—it will> ‘ Well, yes, she sings pretty well,” said Jim, 
make me so happy,” pleaded Nan. ¢ taking the credit to himself. “I’ve learned 

“Why, child, I didn’t see it afore, but you're > her all J know.” 
growing harnsome!” cried Jim, all at once, ‘And I want to tell you that the young 
waking up to the fact. ‘ Dear goodness! why > lady has, I think, a fortune in her voice.” 
it frightens me.” 5 “What do you mean by that, sir?” queried 

“You think so,” said Nan, blushing, “ but; Jim, rousing himself. 
perhaps nobody else does.” 5 “That with a good musical education she 

“I hope nobody else will,” replied Jim, with? may make both you and herself indepen- 
a prolonged sigh. “’Twont do for any of ‘em 5 dent.” 
to come prowling about here.” “TI don’t want to be independent,” cried 

“Why, father, what do you mean?” cried 2 Jim, chokingly, “and lose her.” 

Nan. 5; “But I don’t see that you need lose her, 


“Nothing, child, nothing. Well, if you 3sir.” 
think a old codger like me can learn to readS ‘You mean that she'll sing in public, I 
an’ write, it’s a bargain; there’s my hand on it."9 spoze, before a great crowd, and have every- 


a body staring at her. No, no, I can’t consent 
A year had passed. Jim Striker sat reading< to that. 
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“But, my dear sir, consider her good. You 
cannot live always.” 

Jimmy began to look grave. 

“You cannot leave her a fortune.” 

“No, no, I always felt in my bones that 
somebody would give me a fortune,” said Jim, 
a new light breaking in, ‘“ but—-but—why, 
man, it would take a fortune to edicate her. 
I know they pay money for such things.” 

“But I am a professor of music, and I have 
such faith in her powers that I will educate 
her. She may pay me if she likes when she 
makes that fortune.” 

Jim was silent for a moment, 
looked up. 

“ Are you a true man?” be asked, solemnly. 

“T trust I am,” was the reply. 

“T have done my best by Nan ever since 
her father died, and I wont stand in the child’s 
way. Come here, Nan.” She obeyed. 

“Do you want to learn this thing, my girl?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Must she leave me, sir?” his voice faltered. 

“Oh! no, no; you shall always accompany 
her to my house, as the evening is all the time 
I have to spare.” 

“Then it’s all right; I thought you might 
be wanting to take her away.” 

The professor smiled, but he respected this 
quaint, honest man. So Nan studied, labor- 
ing for years, and always the light and com- 
fort of that humble home, till one night she 
laid the foundation of an honorable fortune by 


Then he 


the exhibition of her glorious power as a 


songstress. 


And good, honest old Jim, who always felt 


in his bones that a fortune was coming, enjoys 
its fruits in his old age. 





TWO PICTURES, 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Out in the garden, a child at play, 
Merrily passing the/yhours away. 


Roses nodding, by walk and wall, 
With the odor of lilies over all. 


Sunshine falling in drifts of light, 
Over the roses and lilies white. 


Under the maple a woman fair, 
With the sunshine kissing her glossy hair. 


Child, forgetful of care or strife, 
Toil of years and the ills of life. 


Mother, looking with earnest eyes, 
Into the future’s mysteries. 
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2 Longing to know if the coming years 

P, Held for her darling Life’s joy or tears, 


Peace, and the wealth of a noble heart, 


é And the wisdom that chooses the better part; 
Or the sinful folly that leads astray 


From the path of truth and the one right way; 


Strength for the conflicts of earthly strife, 
Or the wretched boon of a worthless life, 


rVA 
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No wonder, fond mother, your eyes grow dim, 
| When you think of the future that waits for him, 


IN 


> 


Holding—how much you would give to know! 
A life of peace or a weight of woe. 

White hands folded in peaceful rest, 

Lilies abloom on the pulseless breast. 


Eyelids closed in a sweet repose, 
Sleep whose quiet no mortal knows. 


Soft hair lying in rings of gold, 
Over the forehead white and cold. 


Smiles on the lip whence the bloom has fled; 
Mother, fond mother, thy child is dead! 


Robed for his slumber in garments white, 
Quietly sleepeth your boy to-night. 
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Sleeping from life and the weary din 
The heart must know in the ways of sin. 


Sleeping to waken when angels call 
In a land where there’s quiet and rest for all. 


Waken in Heaven to weep no more— 
Tears are unknown on that blessed shore! 


Mother, oh, think of what might have been, 
Had he lived and gone in the paths of sin! 


Better, far better the grave and shroud, 
Than a mother with shame for her darling bowed! 
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Now he’s safe from the ills of life, 
Naught to him are earth’s toils and strife. 
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Living—who knoweth ?—he might have died, 
The death that is worse than all beside. 


Dying, he lives in a nobler life, 
For his heart was untainted by sin or strife. 


Thank God, oh, mother! thy boy went home 
Ere in paths of evil he’d learned to roam. 





Time wears slippers of list, and his tread is 
‘noiseless. The days come swiftly dawning, 
cone after another; they creep in at the win- 
S dow ; their fresh morning hir is grateful to the 
¢ lips that part for it; their music is sweet to the 
ears that listen to it; until, before we know it, 
se whole life of days has possession of the 
e 
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RUTH HARDING. 
A SEQUEL TO “JANE'S HUSBAND.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 

Skipping over an interval of several pee: Destitute of mental resources, life 
we find the womanly excellence which Am-?was to her an insupportable burden except 
brose Harding had missed in his wife realized > when she was surrounded by gay company, or 
in his daughter, who upon the completion off indulging her passionate fondness for display 
her school education returned to him with all 7in some brilliant novelty of fashion, which she 
the mother’s natural beauty and graces offaimed to be the first to exhibit; and her 
manner that had so captivated his youthful * thought dwelling upon the most trivial things 
fancy, heightened and hallowed by a cultivated > clothed itself in speech that shallow and irra- 
mind and heart—charms that poor Nettie had ‘tional as it was, had not always the merit of 
never possessed, and the deplorable lack of ?inoffensiveness, being plentifully seasoned 
which was more and more keenly felt as her with the venom and malice of a heart that 
material attractions failed. ¢seemed to have grown envious and bitter with 

Very unlike the home of the Percys was ‘the fading of her charms, and to feel a sort of 
the one to which Ruth was now called, and ¢ satisfaction in the misfortunes and failing of 
she felt the change so deeply that only her>her acquaintances. Between mother and 
strong affection for her father saved her from ‘ daughter there could not be the slightest bond 
utter discontent and sickness of heart. To be2of sympathy; their tastes and habits were 
with him, and to realize in part his long‘ utterly diverse, and the principles of the one 
cherished, but hitherto unfulfilled dream of waging incessant war against those of the 
home comfort and happiness, consoled her in ‘other produced an inward discord that would 
some measure for the disappointment and mor- $ have broken out in open dissension but for the 
tification that she suffered as she grew ac-?tolerance and loving forbearance which Ruth 
quainted with the shallow, selfish nature ofShad been taught to exercise towards all who 
the mother, whom she fain would have re-¢in opinion or action differed from herself. To 
spected, but was constrained to pity. It re- § Nettie, therefore, the return of her child 
quired, in truth, some degree of saintliness to¢ 3 brought no increase of happiness, but to Am- 
live patiently with Nettie in those days, and 5 2brose it gave unspeakable joy and comfort, 
to overlook all the follies and frivolities that such as in all the years of his wedded life he 
were a part of her, and which, however ex-?had never known. Home came to signify 
cusable they might have been in youth, were ‘ something more to him than a place merely to 
hardly so in middle age. Petulant and fault-?eat and sleep. It was pleasant to think there 
finding always, the vice had increased with > was one waiting for him there whose tender 
years, and the smallest opposition or slightest ¢ eyes and low, quiet words of affection would 
inattention to her caprices brought judgment ?make sweet recompense for the frowns and 
upon the whole household in stormy, crema Sutera complaints to which he had grown ac- 
reproaches, or sullen, peevish complaining; customed, and who, while neglecting none 
for Nettie could, upon occasions, be the worst >of those trifling services and delicate atten- 
abused individual the world ever saw, and the Stions to his material needs, so precious and 
mournfulest martyr to the cruelty of unsympa- S satisfying when rendered by the hand of love, 
thizing and unappreciating friends. The decay could enter with ready sympathy into all his 
of her beauty, which could no longer be con-2plans and pursuits, and listen with never 
cealed, did not tend to sweeten or in any $ flagging interest while he unfolded to her the 
manner improve her temper; indeed the fail-2 matters that engrossed his mind. 
ure of the sole charm on which depended herS Several months of this quietly happy inter- 
power of pleasing was a very severe trial, and¢ course went by, binding their souls in closer 
one that in the flush and triumph of her youth >love and sympathy, and then there arose the 
she had totally neglected to prepare herself for S necessity for a brief separation which neither 
in the cultivation of that higher beauty which S could contemplate without a strange, sad sink- 
wrests advantage from time and increases to ing of the heart, that seemed altogether dispro- 

VoL. xxviut.—8 (89) 
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portionate to the cause. Important business 
called Mr. Harding to a distant State, but as 
he expected to be absent from home only afew 
weeks, the singular aversion with which he 


your pure, high principles, and your fine dis- 
crimination between truth and falsity, I can 
trust you without a question regarding the 


looked forward to the journey eould not be 


reasonably explained, and he laughed and ex- 


claimed at the absurdity of the feeling without 


succeeding, however, in banishing the cloud 
that it cast over his spirit. 


The greater share of the night preceding his 
departure, which was to be at an early hour, he 


spent in a long, confidential talk with Ruth 
alone, Nettie having bidden him good-by, and 
betaken herself to slumber undisturbed by the 
shadows that usually brood over loving friends 
on the eve of separation. 

On this occasion Ruth felt impelled to di- 
vulge a secret. which she had hitherto sacredly 


honorable character of your friend.” 

“Indeed, were he a whit less worthy, I 
should say such confidence is undeserved,” 
murmured Ruth, with happy tears. “ But I 
assure you no great degree of penetration was 
needed to discover his innate goodness and no- 
bility, and it is no merit of mine to have 
chosen him. I could not have done otherwise. 
I did not think or reason whether he were de- 
serving of my love or no; I did not study, 
analyze, and compare; I simply saw and 
loved,” 

“But Ruth—my little Ruth,” Ambrose said, 
with a world of tenderness brooding in his 
hazel eyes, and trembling in his deep, rich 


guarded from her nearest friend—the secret of 2 tones, ‘it will be long years before this aspir- 
a lover of obscure fortunes but with lofty am-$ing lover of yours will be in @ condition to 
bition and determined resolution to reach by? publicly seal his solemn and secret promise to 
the free use and development of God-intrusted$ you; and have you thought of the possible 





talents a higher place in the regards and coun- 
cils of men than wealth, or any circumstance 
of birth could confer. 

“You cannot fail to love and honor him, fa- 
ther,” said Ruth, with glowing cheeks, and 
eyes misty and tender under their drooping 
lids. ‘He is so noble in mind and heart that 
in his presence you will never give a thought 
to his external poverty or his rude, illiterate 
family. Believe me, I have not kept the fact 
of our engagement concealed from you through 
any fear of your disapproval, but because it 
seemed so much more sweet, tender, and invio- 
late while it remained a secret. only with 
him.” 

“T understand and appreciate the feeling,” 
Ambrose said, pressing more closely the hand 
she had slipped in his. “But I am glad you 
have confided in me to-night; it is doubtful 
whether you may ever have another opportu- 
nity.” 

“Father!” Ruth's eyes dilated with surprise 
and alarm. 

“ There, there! I meant nothing, child. They 
were idle words, spoken without reflection ; do 
not let them disturb you. 1am not quite my- 
self, my mind is thrown a little out of balance 
I believe, by all the cares and anxieties that 
have harassed me of late. You had no cause 
to fear my disapproval in this matter. I do 
not claim the shadow of an authority to dic- 
tate or in any manner interfere with your 
choige: it is your undoubted privilege to deter- 
mine with whom your future life shall be 


misunderstandings that may arise, with their 
consequent reproaches and recriminations, to 
drive you asunder, and lift barriers between 
you that pride will render impassable for all 
time to come?” 

Ruth glanced up at his serious face with a 
confident smile. 

“I have not thought of such impossible 
things. We cannot misunderstand each other, 
and nothing can ever separate us,” she said, 
with the assurance with which others have 
spoken, who, té-day, laugh bitterly at remem- 
brance of the old love, with its blissful dreams, 
that were dispelled by words uttered in the 
white heat of passion under misconception of 
the truth, and which still rankle in their hearts 
with cruel soreness. 

Ambrose shook his head sadly. 

“TI would not cloud your trust with ill- 
founded doubts,” said he, “‘ but I have observed 
that with these struggling, aspiring natures 
that, obeying their upward tendency, climb 
from obscurity into light, there is usually as- 
sociated a morbid pride and sensitiveness ex- 
tremely dangerous in affairs of the heart, and 
frequently fatal to such youthful attachments 
as yours.” 

Ambrose found his speech suddenly ob- 
structed by a little hand pressed firmly over 
his mouth. 

“Indeed, I cannot permit you to hint such 
cruel things. My trust in the eternal con- 
stancy and* happiness of our love is not 
shadowed by a single fear,” Ruth said, with 


spent. And I can trust you, darling, knowing ¢ joyous confidence. 
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“ According to your faith be it unto you,’ ma woman.) And Nettie—what did Nettie do? 
was the low, fervent reply, and there the mat- 2 ‘She wrung her helpless hands, deluged her 
ter rested. handkerchief with ever ready tears, bewailed 

anet ‘in bitterness her lost luxuries and altered 

Three days later the daily papers chronicled ‘ fortunes, and heaped reproaches on the dead 
“A terrible steamboat disaster,” and in the? for his improvidence. 
list of the lost the name of Ambrose Harding$ ‘No more of that, mother,” Ruth said, one 
was included. The shock, so sudden and ter-¢day, driven almost to madness by incessant 
rible, almost crushed the life out of Ruth;‘complainings and reflections on the faults of 
Nettie, too, reeled under the stunning blow, ‘the absent one. “I cannot endure to hear my 
and gave way to the most frantic expressions > father's memory censured, least of all by you,’ 
of grief; but she found speedy assuagement of ‘ whom he has always so tenderly indulged, and 
her violent sorrow in the selection of mourning ¢ who are in part responsible for the very state 
costumes, and was still farther consoled in the: of things which you so ceaselessly lament, 
agreeable effect produced by her sable draperies. ¢ ° charging the blame on one who cannot rise 

“Such a dreadful calamity, Mrs. Harding,” >from the dead to speak in self-defence. I tell 
bewailed a sympathizing friend, lifting a filmy < you it is not his fault that we are not possessed 
bit of cambric a moment to her eyes, “ but you? with the means to live in luxury and indo- 
do look sweet in black, my love,” was added, ‘lence; the wrong, if there be any, lies in our- 
in a brisk, animated tone that carried comfort selves, that we are not prepared to meet this 
straight to the mourner's heart. crisis with brave, unflinching front, that we 

Poor Nettie was plunged in deeper distress, (are theoretically and practically helpless and 
however, when she learned that she was left 5 2 dependent creatures that must be tenderly 
in comparative poverty, and that an imminent < guarded from every rough wind that blows— 
necessity existed to reduce at ence her extra- that all our training has been of a kind which 
vagant expenditures—still more, that without‘ fits us for a mere ornamental and inactive ex- 
personal exertion or the assistance of friends? jstence, and unfits us for the stern duties and 


_it would be impossible to subsist. In his de-‘sharp struggle of life to which we are now 


votion to public interests, Ambrose Harding called. These things ought not so to be. Ht 
had given no thought to the accumulation of § 2is pleasant enough to be shielded from trouble 
wealth, laying no check on his own or his‘ and vexation, Heaven knows—delightful to be 
wife's prodigal habits, he had spent lavishly of? relieved of all care and labor in providing for 
the day’s sufficiency, taking no care for the 5 personal necessities; but in a world so change- 
morrow. Until that strange haunting sense (ful as this, where no man ‘can tell whether 
of some approaching change cast its lengthen- $ othe ample fortune of to-day may not take to 
ing shadow over his spirit, he had never con- itself wings to-morrow, or how soon the full 
sidered the circumstances in which his family ¢strength of brain and muscle in which he 
would be left, were his busy brain and hand to ‘ ‘ glories may be wasted by disease or destroyed 
cease suddenly from their labors, and this re-¢ by death, it is the height of absurdity to rely 
flection contributed not a little to the trouble $ 20n his protection as though it were absolute, 
and depression of mind against which he‘ Sand to trust in his providence as if it were 
secretly battled in those last days at home ; 2 never failing. Singe no woman can be cer- 
but the resolution then formed to make some ‘tain that the time will not arrive when she 
immediate provision for contingencies came? will be thrown wholly upon her own re- 
too late to save from distress those whom it >sources for self-support, the wisdom of pre- 
was meant to benefit. ¢ ‘paring herself for such an emergency, by de- 

The sum realized from the sale of house and2veloping a capacity for usefulness in some 
furniture served to discharge all debts, leaving S sphere of practical labor, must be apparent to 
a surplus sufficient to maintain the widow and ¢all; that so, when the fate overtakes her that 
daughter comfortably for a time; but Ruth, fore-S has overtaken us, and the necessity to provide 
seeing that the necessity for some effort upon < for herself, and perhaps for others more help- 
her part could not be long held off, set herself S tess than herself, is forced upon her, she may 
at once to the work of searching for remunera- fall at once to her proper place in the vast 
tive employment—a work tenfold more hu-? work-fields of the world, and not stand as we 
miliating than the most menial service, be-Sare standing, overwhelmed with confusion, 
cause of the difficulties, disappointments, and?¢doubt and distress, looking about us in a 
rebuffs that inevitably attend it. (I speak as ‘timid, hesitating, bewildered way, feelin ; 
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¢ 
keenly enough the need of doing something,¢ name her motive in offering us a home, I 
but seeing little to be done, and knowing not ¢ already rest under eternal obligations to her 


how to do that little.” § for wise instruction, and for the development 
Nettie groaned, and drew on her most¢of all that is good and true in me, and am 
martyr-like expression. ¢ > happy so to rest, feeling my heart swell with 


“Of course if anybody is at fault it must be® unspeakable gratitude at thought of her, and 
your mother,” said she, plaintively. ‘No one > knowing that the loving Father in Heaven 
else is ever to be blamed.” S will reward her for all her goodness and tender 

“ Indeed, indeed, mother, I meant no espe-¢ patience. But to accept material assistance 
cial reproach to you, but I repeat, I cannotS from her hands I cannot, neither can I allow 
hear my father censured for what, in my esti-¢ you to do so while God gives me health and 
mation, is less a fault than our incompetence ¢ strength to preserve you from suffering for 
to meet bravely the exigencies of this time, ” othe necessaries of life. Indeed, to fling our- 
answered Ruth, deprecatingly. “It will not selves on the bounty of another when we have 
do to sit down with our sorrow, and brood on< the faculty, if only we will learn to apply it, 
our misfortune, repining and bewailing over? to earn our own support, would be a most 
that which repining and bewailing will never shameful proceeding, and one that we must 
mend; to decide what work we are best fitted never be guilty of, mother. As for the con- 
to perform, and to find that work, seems now dition by which you limit our proposed de- 


the thing specially required of us to do.” < ° pendence, I dare not trust myself to speak of 
Nettie lifted herself from her despondentS it, lest I should do so with too much bitterness 
attitude with a sudden flash of spirit. Cand passion. What better is the thing you 


“I do not consider that we are fitted for ¢ propose to me than making merchandise of my 
any work,” said she, repelling Ruth's proposi-¢honor, and perjuring myself before man and 
tion with scorn. “The idea of going about God?” 
seeking employment as if we were servant wo- 3 ‘To become the honorable wife of an honor- 
men! How preposterous! I am ashamed of?able man, who will give you a comfortable 
you, Ruth Harding! Don’t mention anythingShome, and ‘love, cherish and keep you in 

f this sort to me again unless you wish to add? sickness and in health,’” said Nettie, rising to 
the last drop to my already overflowing cup of¢ prayer-book sublimity. ‘ Would that perjure 
affliction !” ¢ your soul or make me srchandise of your honor?” 

“How, then, do you propose keeping aon “That's a cunning statement of the case, 

and body together?” asked the girl, quietly. §mother; on the face of it one sees no ill; it 

“Such a disagreeable way as you have of¢does not appear to involve dishonor or per- 
putting things!” exclaimed Nettie, shudderingSjury; nevertheless, if I consented to be called 
with disgust. ‘“ My project is, first to write acan ‘honorable wife’ merely in consideration 
full account of our circumstances to JaneSof those things that you append—the ‘ com- 
Percy, setting forth in plain statement thes fortable home’ and the ‘care in sickness and 
destitution and distress that await us, andShealth’—I should walk all through life under 
which you, in communicating the intelligence ¢ the shadow of a monstrous lie—I should barter 
of Ambrose’s death, have carefully concealed ; 2 my future heaven for a present hell. To be 
second, to accept the home that she will cer-¢ loved, cherished and kept, under the marriage 
tainly offer us until you shall succeed in secur-¢ covenant, by a man for whom I had no especial 
ing a husband sufficiently wealthy to insure a5 liking, would be a species of torment which I 
life of ease to both of us.” edo not think I have yet committed sufficient 

Ruth, who had crimsoned and paled alter-Ssin to merit. Sooner than marry merely to be 
nately during the unfolding of Nettie’s scheme, Sehsltaved, fed, and clothed, I would seek refuge 
turned away her face a moment as if inane a cave, feed on wild berries, and dress my- 
to overcome the passion burning in her heart self like the ancient mother in a mantle of fig- 
and threatening a fiery outbreak. sora Don't speak to me ever again of 

“Your plan is impracticable, mother, at least ‘securing a husband.’ ‘Securing a husband’ 
so far as I am concerned,” she said, striving toc Heavens! As if I were a trapper and fisher 
speak with gentleness. “I cannot for a mo-5of men!” 
ment entertain the thought of making ang Ruth paused a moment. Her passion was 
appeal, through the acknowledgment of our? getting the better of her, and she had partially 
straitened circumstances, to Aunt Jane’sSmastered the somewhat difficult accomplish- 
charity, or friendship, as she would delicately ¢ ment of bridling her tongue. 
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“Mother heart, be a little tender towards > work. She would have preferred to have gone 
me,” she said presently, i in a softer tone. “ IS out to domestic service—the labor in itself 
find the situation in which we are placed some-¢ would have been infinitely more agreeable as 
what perplexing—it is new and strange, and Ishe first viewed it; but until the time come 
can scarcely tell which way to take my course ;¢ when mistresses are ladies and Christians in 
but there are certain landmarks to which 15 their own households, no woman of refinement 
know I must hold, and any attempt to remove$ and sensibility can contemplate filling the 
these brings confusion and derangement of? 2 position of a domestic servant without an in- 
mind which utterly unfits me for clear think- > $ ward shrinking, and the involuntary exclama- 
ing or planning. Only be patient and cheer- é tion, “Not till necessity compel me.” And 
ful, mother dear, and leave the care, and fret, » this antipathy—it does not always spring from 
and trouble of living to me, and let me work $a dread of the opprobrium unjustly attached 
out the problem of ways and means in my own ? to those who perform menial services, though 
fashion. I do not wish any portion of theSthis without doubt is hard enough to bear; 
burden laid on you. I can bear it all. When? but the trouble more frequently lies in an ex- 
Ihave found my work, I shall labor to attain 5 treme sensitiveness that renders its possessor 
such perfection in it that the value of my < keenly alive to the indignities which are con- 
services will be recognized, and the reward of veyed in the looks, tones, and gestures of those 
them sufficient to supply all our wants. I feel’ women who apparently regard their servants 
sure of it, mother.” as mere human (and scarcely human) machines, 
Ah, she had not learned, brave-hearted but‘ destitute of feeling, and impervious to the 
inexperienced girl, what a weary, thorny road>sweet, penetrating power of sympathy and 
lies between the hope and the attainment. > appreciation. 
It is easy enough to fix upon the work we} Let the good people, who are calling the 
would like to do, but it is sometimes difficult} attention of women wanting occupation to 
to live by it. In the rude scramble for shelter; this promising field of employment, direct 
and bread, it is not always possible to do what their appeals for a time to the overseers of 
one would—one must do what one can. And) this field, urging upon them the propriety of 
Iam not sure but some of us are pressed by treating their subordinates as they would wish 
necessity into the very work and the only} to be treated if suddenly reduced to the neces- 
work that we are really capable of performing, 3 sity of occupying similar positions, and if their 
our previous repugnance thereto notwithstand- 2 eloquence be not without effect, I dare say 
ing. A few may make deliberate choice of¢ there will be no farther need of quoting from 
the vocation for which nature has peculiarly > poet and philosopher to convince weary and 
fitted them, and by persistent effort rise to distressed seekers of honest work that to sweep 
eminence therein, in spite of all opposing cir- Sand scour are supreme and beautiful actions. 
cumstances; but how many more, governed} But to return to Ruth, sitting down to her 
by events and influences beyond their control,?new employment with a somewhat discon- 
are forced in a direction whither their ownS tented look on her fresh young face, and the 
inclinations would never have drawn them, ¢ feeling in her heart that of all tasks hers was 
who enter upon their work constrainedly, doing >the most wearisome, affording no aim for 
it because there seems for the present nothing$thought—no scope for fancy—no exercise of 
better to be done, yet, coming at last to love2 the moral sensibilities—no action for the body 
it heartily, glorying and being glorified in it. a the steady, uniform movement of the 
T intend no special application of this truth? hand, and the slow, attentive shifting of the 
to Ruth, who, disappointed in her endeavors 5 eyes, Thus in the beginning; but as the work 
to obtain employment as a teacher (that first? went on those dry, legal forms seemed to grow 
resort of an educated woman thrown suddenly ? instinct with life—the great issues which they 
upon her own resources, but failing necessarily § involved and the human interests that they rep- 
many times because the ‘closing of other 2 resented were sufficient food for thought; the 
avenues of labor flings so large an excess ofS characteristics, associations, perhaps tempta- 
workers into this department,) accepted, tem- $ tions of the people whom they would affect, 
porarily, the office of copyist, which had been > $ furnished ample exercise for fancy and feeling, 
offered her in the beginning of her search by a$ (which might play without let or hindrance in 
professional friend of her father’s, but refused > imaginary appeals to courts, where justice is 
through apprehension that she should slight‘ sometimes overlooked in judgment) while her 
and grow weary of the insufferably tedious 2 ambition to excel in all that she undertook led 
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¢ 
her to aim at accuracy and rapidity in the $word, no doubt—what might I say?) but the 
mechanical execution of her task, and her pro-2cares and responsibilities of her new position 
found appreciation of the priceless blessing of > were so strangely oppressive, that in those early 
health helped her to combat against the in-(days, ere she had grown accustomed to them, 
jurious tendencies of her occupation by em->she could not write to her lover with anything 
ploying her golden moments of leisure in¢like the old light-heartedness and freedom, 
physical exercises, that stirred the deanteh while the imagined necessity for concealment 
currents of life, sending electric thrills through$ imparted an unusual coldness and constraint 
the over-rested body, and communicating a?to her letters, which the keen jealous sense of 
buoyant exhilarant impulse to the weary, dis-the young aspirant to beauty and fame was 
pirited mind. ¢ quick to detect, and his pride not slow to act 
So the prospect that at first looked so dreary > 2 upon. 
brightened upon nearer approach (as dreary? “It was only a passing fancy with her after 
prospects are wont to do), and the objections > all,” he mused, bitterly. ‘She is coming out 
that had appeared well nigh insurmountable 5 of her dream—waking up to the fact that her 
faded, as such objections will, when fairly met? lover is poor and obscure, and fears that his 
and grappled with the unflinching determina- > soaring ambition will never attain its goal. 
tion to put them down. A brave, loving ; Perhaps there is a more eligible suitor in the 
heart and a ready will are powerful con- 2 case’ (a darkening of the eyes here, and a 
querors. ¢stern compressure of the mouth), “ Ah, well, 
And Ruth had need of occupation beyond > what right have I to lay a single fetter on her 
what I have told you, for her mind began to$will? I, with all these years of toil and 
be sore troubled in those days by a circum-?struggle before me—it was selfish, unmanly, 
stance which furnishes an occasion to speak‘ to exact of her the promise that I did. Yet 
with “touching pathos;” but feeling myself? how hard to give her up.’ 
inadequate to a treatment of the matter that $ But there were no reproaches or question- 
would in anywise satisfy my tenderly sympa-¢ings—proud natures never stoop to these— 
thetic and romantic readers, I will confine my S only a growing frigidity and ceremoniousness, 
somewhat garrnlous pen to a simple record of$so unlike the old warmth and tenderness that 
the fact, hoping thereby to win the approbation 7 5 the girl’s heart shrank and veiled itself more 
of the more practical sort who would advise 5 closely i in the mantle of reserve, making fainter 
me to a general adoption of this course. ¢and more chilling responses that checked the 
The truth could be no longer concealed.» passionate words of love and entreaty which 
Ruth's lover was failing her. For a number¢the other longed to speak. Thus did these 
of weeks his letters had been growing gradually 2 wretched, self-deluded lovers torture one an- 
colder, until their reception came at length to$ other as wretched lovers will, until driven to 
give her positive pain. What was the cause ?7the last point of endurance, the more impas- 
No error of hers certainly, she decided, forget-¢sioned and impatient one put an end to the 
ting, or rather unconscious, that during all the? maddening torment by a few brief lines, re- 
trouble consequent on the change in her cir- ¢ leasing the other from a promise which she 
cumstances, she had written with a reserve? had evidently made without due consideration 
and cruel brevity that appeared like the with-5 and a true knowledge of her heart! 
drawal of the old love and confidence, but? “He has tired of me,” said Ruth, with a 
i in reality sprang in part from a habit little outspoken bitterness and a good deal of 
f her nature to hide her suffering as well as > smothered pain. “ He does himself regret the 
val intensest joy, and in part from the half> promise, and he charges me with change as an 
startling, half pleasing feeling of certainty that‘ excuse to cast me off.” And with a pride that 
if Dane Hughes knew or guessed her perplexi-2 fully matched her lover's, she sent back three 
ties, he would not hesitate to sacrifice his>chilly, careless words, ‘As pleases you,” and 
present advantages, and put off the fulfilment } with that—as such forlorn ones say with a 
of his ambitious dreams by taking upon him- > kind of tragedy air—it was “all over” between 
self the burden that threatened to weigh so;them. How ridiculous—how inconsistent! 
heavily on her. This being a thing to which? Supremely ridiculous, reader, and highly 
love nor pride would not consent, she had > inconsistent; but, after all, 'tisn’t best to cast 
carefully avoided any reference to her pecu- ¢ stones; I'm not sure but you might have been 
niary circumstances, or her search for and final Sor may be guilty of equal absurdity in your 
engagement in business, (shockingly unfeminine<time. To the best of my knowledge and belief 
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the most sensible people are more or less fools constant medical attendance, and the accus- 
in love. tomed luxuries with which she had never 

It is.generally in novels that tender, devoted? wholly dispensed, the little sum saved) from 
lovers are driven asunder and rendered forever‘ the sacrifice of the old home was rapidly 
(indefinite time) unhappy by the evil machina-? dwindling, and Ruth, perceiving how soon her 
tions of envious third parties ; in actual every-$ own slender earnings must constitute their sole 
day life they are separated—alienated by their? dependence, worked with redoubled energy, 
own miserable follies more frequently than by 5 and restricted herself to the barest necessities 
jealous rivals or cruel fathers. of life. 

Ruth didn’t go into a decline, Shedidn’t? But at this stage of affairs she was surprised 
meditate suicide when she passed the rivers by a somewhat singular and altogether unex- 
bridge in her daily walks. She didn’t court? pected offer of relief. 

L. E. L., nor Lord Byron, and his melancholy (CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH.) 
satellites, nor sit up with the moon to string 
heart-broken verses of her own—a forbearance 
uncommon one would judge who reads the 
tic effusions that flower out in the periodi- 
cals of the day with “original” written over 
them. As if it were at all necessary to be 
notified of the fact! Oh, ye grand, magnifi- 
cent old poets—Isaiah, David, Ezekiel, Jere- 
miah, even Job—if you were only permitted 
to strike your sacred lyres in these desert 
places and vacant corners, how your sublime, 


solemn music would overflow and drown the? 24me:— net 
tambourine tinklings and tin pan drummings5 The forget-me-not, that beautiful little flower 


of these modern poetasters. But there are acof memory, With its blue, like the saint of the 
few, even in this age, whose lips are touched 9s¢™mer heavens, and its golden eye, bright as 


with sacred fire, and for these may God bes the eye of hope herself, is consecrated not alone 
praised! I worship Wiis in thes’ Sto the reminiscences of love, but also to those 
I forget. I was telling you the story off home and friendship. The field forget-me- 


Ruth, was I not?—how she said to herself? ®t is often assumed as the token flower, but 


when the brilliant landscapes that Hope had $ the eet is ‘the water forget-me-not, whose 
flung with daring hand on the canvas of the flower is rather larger, and more intensely 
future were suddenly blotted out—how she blue than its sister of the fields. The legendary 


said, with an inward shudder, “It is bleak, origin of its name proves the claim of the 


bleak ; a wind chill as death blows out of this aati species to be the real blossom of re- 
mem brance. 


cloud ; but you must not let it smite you, Ruth : : : 

Harding; you must battle off this sickness of A knight and his lady-love _— walking on 

soul and heart—somehow—and the work must) the banks of a river, when the fair one saw a 
beautiful tuft of flowers growing in the water, 


go on.” : . 
And sickness of mind and heart were battled ° and expressed a wish to have it. The knight, 
at somehow —and the Work went on. with due chivalrous alacrity, plunged at once 
I felt like uttering a plaint a few lines back ¢'"% the river, in all his armor, and gathered 
his prize, but before he could again climb up 


because it had never fallen to my lot to paint Sthe stoop amd oligpery bank, he was danwa-toy 


A heroine. Now I don't k "v 6 
gored “ra gesage hin oth ste BO treacherous eddy into a deep pool, and en- 


her here, only the effect is spoiled in the< : 
clumsiness of the delineation. Perhaps the cambered as he was, finding he could not save 
himself, just as he sank he threw the flowers 


necessity for action may have had something ; : 
to do with her heroic endurance of a trouble ashore to the lady, and with his last breath 
2 uttered the words, ‘‘ Forget-me-not. C. 


that brought deeper desolation than death or‘ 
destitution. We all owe much of the virtue 
of our conduct to circumstance, ‘that un-2 The difficulty of the English language, which 
spiritual god. and miscreator,” as Byron, lies.‘ a foreigner must experience, is well illustrated 
Nettie’s continued fretfulness and melancholy 2 by the following question :— 

were making terrible inroads on her always$ ‘Did you ever see a person pare an apple or 
fashionably frail health, and under the tax of¢a pear with a pair of scissors?” 
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When Adam n d the beaut flowers, 
One tiny gem escaped his view; 

The meekest in all Eden's bowers, 
Its simple robe of turquoise hue; 

This little flower, with modest shame, 
Said, “ How I grieve—sad is my lot; 

I only am without a name.” 
He, smiling, said, “ Forget-me-Not.” 


The following is a different origin of its 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Fourth Article. 





BY CARRIE S. BURNHAM, M, D. 

It is not an easy matter to appreciate argu- receptacles for the deposition of tuberculous 
ments in opposition to long established? matter. This deposition, at first unnoticed, 
customs, and add to these imaginary pleas- slowly but surely increases until the air-cell or 
ures appetites, beauty, and fashion; and soSseveral contiguous cells are completely filled 
thoroughly formidable is the array, that 3 with this unorganized product of decomposi- 
stern, cold reasoning is utterly powerless, save tion or scrofula. This hardened, opaque de- 
as it is brightened and- recommended by prac- ¢ position in turn decomposes, and by its contin- 
tical demonstrations and experiences. In bree! exciting and irritating character causes 
of this, and the indispensable part of practical suppuration of the body of the lungs; that 
physical culture in the elevation and Chris-?is, the structural portion of the lungs, which 
tianization of the society of to-day, I have>becomes, in popular language, an abscess, 
yielded to the suggestions of your worthy ed-§ This is always attended and increased by gen- 
itor to relate to you, through the columns of?eral debility, which facts suggest the nat- 
this magazine, a few ineidents which have¢ural and reasonable method of cure, viz.—by L, 
come under my personal observation, as illus-> general treatment and exercise raise the tone 
trative of the practical workings of Physical‘ of the system, increase the depurating power 
Culture. eof the skin, and restore each organ and each 

In resuming this subject I must beg pardon $ muscle to its natural capacity, for the perform- 
of Dr. Dio Lewis for the so frequént allusions¢ ing of its part in the animal economy. That 
to him and his, but so thoroughly is he identi-¢ this may be accomplished, there must be natu- 
fied with these principles, and, indeed, the$ ral circulation to the extremities and surface ' 
only one who has embodied them in tangibleSof the system, else the blood, as it cannot 
experiments and demonstrations, that it is im-¢ burst forth from its channels, must be turned 
possible to write justly upon this subject with-¢ back upon the internal organs, where it will 
out these allusions to him and the work to§be more or less congested, thus decidedly ag- 
which he has devoted so much of brain and of gravating the dise: ased condition of the lungs. 
purse. $ Hence, the Hygienic cure in which Gymnastics 

In April, of A. D. 1864, Mrs. W . the and the Swedish movements play a large part the 
wife of a Wisconsin merchant, left her recently ¢ natural result of this reasoning. With these 
adopted Western home, to pass a few months feelings Mr. and Mrs. W came to Dr. 
with her friends in New York. She was of § Lewis’ Health Institution, at Lexington Mass., 
scrofulous habit, and during the spring and in September of A. D., 1864; Mrs. W: 
summer tuberculous consumption made rapid 2 unable to sit up, but trav elling upon a couch. 
inroads upon her constitution. So harsh was ¢ Her pulse was one hundred and thirty, far 
her cough and so rapid her decline, that her § above the normal standard, indicating the dis- 
parents, thinking that immediate death was organized condition of her lungs. Dr. Lewis, 
unavoidable, telegraphed to her husband, who $ after a careful examination of her condition, 
accordingly left his business and came to her. S could give them no encouragement. However, 

They had no faith in the established con-¢ tenacious of life, she clung to the idea that “as 
sumptive treatment, but philosophized on this > long as there was life there was hope,” and re- 
wise :—The lungs are the natural organs for‘ solved within herself that she cov.p not and 
respiration, by means of which the blood be- Es WOULD not die. 











comes purified and oxygenized; they are de-S Accordingly, treatment was given her; pas- 
signed for and adapted to constant use. As the: sive movements at first only; as she was able 
arm would become useless if put in a swathe, Sto bear, and as her strength gradually in- 
its freedom of motion restricted, and the cellsScreased, active movements in the Movement 
of which it is composed soon atrophied, so the 2 Room. 

air cells of the lungs, if not expanded by thed She took exercise, all that her strength 
proper stimulus—pure air—will soon becdme< 2 would admit of, in the open air, walking a few 
incapable of expansion, and therefore be mere? S steps, else riding in the carriage. She soon 

(96) 
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went into the Gymnasium, and feeble as she S anecdote of the young European physician, 
was would thrust her arms down, out and up, ‘ who, ardent for fame, and thinking this would 
with all the strength she could command, two?be gained by adding new remedies to the 
or three times per day, each effort giving her‘ Materia Medica, went to Paris to establish 
increased vigor. In November she was so‘ himself in practice. His first case was ote of 
much improved that Mr. W- left her for > typhoid fever. He soon felt that his skill was 
afew weeks to settle up his business, and in § baffled, for his patient was apparently very 
January following she not only practised gym-¢ near death, but begged for a smoked herring. 
nastics vigorously, but walked five miles per’ The physician was very strict with regard to 
day. Her chest was much increased, or rather‘ laws of diet, and hence was appalled at the 
again approached its normal size and form,’ idea of giving a smoked herring to a dying 
and Nature, true to her just abhorrence of a‘ man, but unable to resist his entreaties he told 
vacuum, made successful efforts to rush in and‘ the nurse to grant him, privately, THIS HIS 
again expand the air-cells of the lungs. I ast request, for HE MUST DIE. 

should not neglect to mention that she donned§ He went around the next morning expecting 
the gymnastic costume as her only dsess, which 2 to see the crape upon the door, but greatly to 
saved her at least one-third of her strength, $ his surprise found none. He hastened to the 
and gave her lungs room to be normal; but< bedside of his patient, and finding him conva- 
with all due allowance for this husbanding of > lescent, made the following entry in his diary, 
her powers, the hygienic diet, and the invigor- ga Typhoid fever—sPEcIFIc REMEDY —SMOKED 
ating atmosphere of Lexington, to the gym-2 HERRING. It will cure a Frenchman.” In his 
nastic or movement cure (identical in principle, Sown estimation his fortune was made, he had 
the latter partially passive, the former tho-¢ only to get a few more cases and then publish 
roughly active,) is attributable much of this‘ to the world his new discovery; great would 
great change in her physical condition. Every ¢ ¢be his fame, and much would he be praised 
motion of the arms, the feet, or the body, 2 for this new specific remedy for typhoid fever. 
which caused a more perfect flow of blood in‘ Failing to get more cases in Paris, he went to 
its natural channels, increased the depurating ? London, and there, as fortune would have it, 
power of the skin, the digestion and assimila->he soon was called upon to treat a case of 
tion of nutriment, and helped to eliminate the<typhoid fever. Immediately he ordered a 
tuberculous deposit in the lungs; which, with? smoked herring to be given to the patient, 
the hygienic influences before mentioned, the‘ congratulating himself upon his good fortune 
unwearying attentions and presencé of Mr.cin having this case. The friends protested, 
W , and her own will-power, raised the>but in vain. The physician replied, “that’s 
tone of her system and started her upon the‘ my order,” and took his leave. The smoked 
high road to health. In March they returned herring was given, and the patient was in a 
to Wisconsin, and in May following I received 5 few hours relieved by death. The young 
a letter from her in which she proudly made? ambitious physician, surprised and despairing 
mention of her teaching a class of children the } of his fortune, made the following additional 
system of physical culture from which she had? Sentry in his diary, “BUT IT WILL KILL AN 
received such unmistakable good. During the > ENGLISHMAN.” 

same winter, Rev. Mrs. W _ from Cam-§ I do not ery gymnastics, sure cure for con- 
bridgeport, Mass., afflicted with inflammation < 2 sumption, neither do I infer that all having 
of the membranes of the lungs and bronchial } the same condition of lungs with Mrs. W. 
tubes, also hemoptysis, which left her with a$ would have been benefited in the same de- 
severe cough and much debility, went to the? gree, for all have not the same will-power and 
same institution, and for the same purpose. ‘ sufficient strength of constitution to recuperate 
She remained seven weeks, taking treatment, ¢ under the most favorable of circumstances. 
much of which consisted of gymnastics, move-)Some have had their vitality exhausted by 
ments and walking in the open air. At first,‘long and blind courses of medical treatment 
she was able to walk for a few minutes only, ? which greatly diminish their chances of re- 
but when she returned to her family was en-5 covery ; but it is palpably true, that the only 
tirely free from her cough and inflammation, Shope of a consumptive is in some way develop- 
and her general health so much improved that‘ ing her chest and increasing her respiratory 
she walked with ease three and one-half or (capacity, and fortunate would it be for scrofa- 
four miles per day. From reading of these? lous America if this development were gained 
cases, perhaps you will be reminded of the$ before this fearful disease had broken down 
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the constitution and destroyed the lungs. We g if we used our full strength, but she went to 
cannot wisely expect miracles, even in this ‘work with a will that always insures success 
wonderful age. ¢in a greater or less degree. 

In preceding articles I have alluded in agen: After she had taken two lessons per week 
eral way to the increased mental labors accom- ‘for twelve weeks, I practised with her again 
panied with constantly improving health of the cat her request, and greatly to my surprise, J 
young ladies in Dio Lewis’ boarding school, the > found that my strength was not equal to hers; 
characteristic feature of which school isthe pro-$(you have only to see me to appreciate the 
minence of physical culture ; it being useless for 2 force of this remark.) Indeed, I have practised 
any one to seek admission there, unless she will e wth no one this winter who so far surpassed 
consent to avail herself of these opportunities;;me in strength as does she, and proudly does 
indeed, the foundation principle of this school? she boast of the compliments which she re- 
is the impropriety of attempting to secure‘ ceives from her master and mates of the in- 
great mental development at. the expense of¢creased power and volume of her musical 
the physical part of man. © tones, 

I will not specify, but many frail youngS To these few facts must be added facts from 
girls have entered the school, unable to accom-< hundreds of other cases, as nearly all of the 
plish but little by way of thought from weak- teachers of this system have first regained their 
ness of body, and in a few months have be-¢health from it, but if these are not sufficient 
come not only much improved in health but; and convincing as practical illustrations, I have 
able to do their tasks well, these tasks beingsonly to add, not sacrilegiously, that ye in 
increased by an additional number of studies. ¢ whom is innate adorations of the false and 

So frequently has this been the case, and 80 ‘ artificial instead of the natural, well-developed 
marked the physical change in the straighten-¢ human form, plastic from the hands of God, 
ing of curved forms, the developing of weak ¢and radiant with health and intellectul power, 
chests, strengthening of weak backs and)“ would not believe though one rose from the 
stomachs, that many persons considering their $ dead.” 
daughters unable to attend school carry them? 
there for this combined development, confident > 
that they will be returned to them intellectu- ¢ ContextweNt.—There are a hundred suc- 
ally improved as in any other school, and: cessful men where there is one contented man. 
with improved health instead of broken con-$I can find a score of handsome faces where I 
stitutions, as is the rule from other boarding ¢ can find one happy face—happy in all weath- 
schools. Sers, and radiant with the sunshine of the heart, 

For several months F have been teaching ¢I can ever find a score of working, zealous 


Physical Culture in four young ladies’ schools ¢ Christians where I can encounter a single 
in this city, and have been able to note de- Christian who, under the o’er-brooding love of 
cided improvement in their health, but will $ G04, sits as a robin does on its bough, singing 

Sand swinging, without one trouble in its heart, 


cite you one case only. A young girl from; ; re 

Tennessee, of seventeen, brought up in the 2° vay ene Oh emus cant dd rey 
f] d fashi to this city to <Tight conten ristian is rare, and a 

2 hire pee bp gre tae gh ti a3 more attractive for his rarity. What did Paul 

‘ when he said, ‘I have learned in what- 


attend a boarding school in which I chanced. 

to teach. Her countenance, her narrow chest > ™©#" s 
and long, tapering waist, was thoroughly in-¢®¢Ver state I am, herewith to be content? 
dicative of the life and education which she? He meant that he was perfectly willing to be 


had had; however, being enthusiastic about ‘Just where God placed rar a to do a 
the cultivation of her voice, and her singing? What God told him, and to suffer just wha’ 
laid on him, and to work out, through 


master frequently contrasting the weakness of God ; : aE 
her voice with the strong, round, full tones of ; manifold pains and persecutions, his mighty 
her mates, she came to me, to know if gym- mission to his race. He knew how + 
nastics would aid her in this particular. 3 abased and how to abound—how to be fu 


most heartily assured her upon this point, cand how to be hungry. He was not content 
giving to her plain physiological reasons for: without work, but content in his work. 
her present condition and for what she might‘ 
hope. At our next lesson she was one,of our? Idleness is hard work for those who are 
number, dressed in her short loose dress. She %not used to it, and dull work for those who 


could not practice with any one in the room, are. 
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PETROLEUM. 
A SEQUEL TO “ WHETHER IT PAID.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


CHAPTER XVII. Still, however slight the causes, the result 
Ella’s welcome home partook of the oboe and to a family like the Spen- 
what mixed nature of the emotions which had§ cers was one not easily overlooked. Tom had 
agitated the bosom of her family for the last? come and gone, and Ella had not seen him! 
few days. : The girl felt this keenly, for she loved her 
Her arrival was, of course, a relief to the? brother, and altogether her emotions were not 
general solicitude felt in view of her mysterious 2 of a nature to be envied. 
absence, but this was hardly made prominentS It is true she had succeeded in putting it 
in the Babel of tongues which ensued from the 2 out of the power of her family to fasten upon 
assembled household. any tangible point for blame in her conduct; 
“Where have you kept yourself?” “ What have 2 but that did not lessen her secret knowledge 
you beenabout?” “Do you know thatTom has 5 that they were ignorant of the real facts of the 
come and gone without your seeing him — or of what must be their horrified amaze- 
were the inquiries thrust at her on all sides, > ment did they but have a suspicion that Der- 
in partly amazed and partly reproachful tones. ¢ rick Howe was at the botttom of her ab- 
Still, it was the keenness of disappointment 2 sence. 
rather than any conviction that Ella was to$ Ella had, of course, no suspicion of the real 
blame, which wrought the indignation in feel-2 part he had played in the matter, or that he 
ing or manner. ghed not been, during this whole time, as igno- 
Ella's defence was, of course, a true one, sofar¢rant of Tom's ‘furlough as herself; but her 
as it went, and when she had made it, her family Sows conscience would make itself heard now; 
could find nothing on her part to which they ‘she could not get rid of a feeling of guilt in the 
could attach any blame, though there was, 2 presence of her family, and the result was that 
somehow, an undefined inclination in the do-‘she broke out suddenly into a fit of passionate 
mestic jury not to wholly acquit her. The?crying—something very unusual with the 
most they could do was to convict her of inju-$ careless, high-spirited girl. 
diciousness in leaving the Crawford Housed ‘If I'd only seen Tom,” she sobbed. “ If I'd 
without first writing home: but Ella's reply 2 only stayed at home. I'm as wretched as I 
completely pulverized that objection. She had$can be.” 
expected to return to the hotel before a letter2 Tears were something which Rusha Spencer 
could reach her family, and, of course, when § could never stand. ‘The sight of them always 
she had once left, it was impossible to return $ wrought a revulsion in that soft heart of hers, 
without her party. gand the sobs now brought the elder sister 
Somebody faintly insinuated that‘ she had ¢ round squarely on the younger’s side. 
no business to go at all;” but her prompt? “I think we're all very hard on Ella,” she 
“Who of you wouldn't have done it under the$said, “I’m sure from her own showing she 
same circumstances?” met a silent affirmative? wasn’t at all to blame, and we should any of 
in each consciousness that prevented any fur- ‘us have done just the same under the circum- 
ther pursuit of that point. In the end, as at¢stances. It’s hard enough for her to feel that 
the beginning, the telegraph wires and theirSshe’s missed Tom, without our adding to the 
irresponsible operators had to bear the brant grief by any reproaches. Poor child!” 
of the offence. 
“Such a play at ‘ hide and seek’ with half aSder this kindness, knowing what she did, but 


I think Ella must have secretly winced un- 
dozen telegrams would be hard to match; I'm 2 it effected a diversion in her favor. 
ready to bet a round sum on that.” The sound of her weeping, and e@ doubt 
Thus Guy delivered himself at last, and? whether, after all, théy had not been unjust 
though nobody was ready to take him up, per-Stowards her, made each follow Rusha’s exam- 
haps each one felt that on the whole it was¢ ple, and seek to excuse and comfort Ella. 
about as sensible a way as any other of dispos-2 But all the kind words fell short of the real 
ing of so vexatious a matter. cause of her grief—a cause which, proud and 
(99) 
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imperious as she was, she shivered at the contemplated trip to Lake George. If she put 
thought of her family’s suspecting. She was¢ the question to her own soul, whether she was 
frightened whenever she remembered Derrick) most anxious to go or to remain at home, I 
Howe, and how far she had gone with him.§ doubt whether the girl, in the state of mind 
She told herself over and over again, when she2 which then possessed her, could have an- 
reflected on it, that it was nothing more than a$ swered it. 
flirtation—that, of course, no engagement ex-? Her emotions were of a composite character. 
isted betwixt them. She panted at times to get away, and yet she 
But after all she found her thoughts con-¢shrank instinctively from placing herself again 
stantly recurring to him, dwelling on the 2under the influence of Derrick Howe. I think 
tenderness of his looks, and words, and man-$she had become timid of late, or rather her 
ner. She was restless, and filled with an courage had never been put to so strong a test 
uneasy longing to be again in his society. before. Some dread of coming evil oppressed 
Then, Derrick Howe was a man after Ellacher. Certainly she was tm be pitied. 
Spencer's own heart. If I only repeat here$ Meanwhile, Derrick Howe was not idle. He 
what I have said before, it is because I wish ¢ feared constantly the revulsion of feeling which 
to make of it a strong point, in order that you > Ella would be likely to undergo when removed 
may be able to judge of her fairly in what$from his influence to that of her own family, 
follows. and in order to neutralize the latter before it 
Every woman has some heart, I suppose,$should have gained the ascendency, he per- 
and although it may be shallow, and largely @suaded her young friend at the Crawford to 
absorbed in self, or what affection it has to >write her at once, and permit him to enclose a 
give bestowed on an unworthy object, still it 3 letter. 
is only simple justice to take into account that? It was a lover's letter, of course, full of 
affection, and what it is to her. honeyed and passionate phrases, asserting in 
Ella could not make her home seem any-? varied forms of intenseness that the writer was 
thing but dull and distasteful. She dreaded,5 only dragging a miserable existence through 
yet longed to get away from it again among$the days, and counting the hours that in- 
her gay friends and the fascination of Derrick 2tervened before his idol should redeem her 
Howe's society, which latter seemed to her4 promise by joining them for the trip to Lake 
the only thing in the world that could make?George. You may smile over all this, but 
her happy. The knowledge, too, that she had$sensible women have been wooed and won by 
done wrong, and of the secret which she carried ¢‘ drinking in the honey” of less musical vows 





hidden from all her family, made her uneasy ) than those of Derrick Howe's. 


in their presence, and gave her a lurking feel-¢ 


ing that resembled somewhat in kind the 
timidity of conscious guilt. 

This was a new experience to her altogether, 
and Ella Spencer was not herself at this time. 
She was absent, restless, depressed. Her family 
were conscious of all this, but attributed it in a 
general way to her regret at missing Tom, and 
to her not feeling quite well, the result, as 
everybody supposed, of all the gay excitement 
she had just gone through. 

So they were all kinder than ever towards 
her, and perhaps that very thing only made 
her the more miserable, as one is apt to be who 
trembles at the thought of discovery before 
one’s dearest friends. 

There came a time when the meaning of 
Ella’s conduct revealed itself to her family, 
and they wondered, as ‘we all do, when it is 
too late, at their own obtuseness; but now 
nothing transpired to awaken a suspicion on 
any side. 

For several days Ella did not allude to the 


At any rate, after the almost sleepless night 
which followed the reception of his letter, Ella 
surprised her family by announcing her pro- 
mise to accompany the party at the Craw- 
ford on their contemplated trip to Lake 
George. 

This did not meet with much approval at 
first. Mrs. Spencer always entered a little 
demur when any of her family talked of leav- 
ing home, and averred that Ella’s mountain 
trip had done her more harm than good, and 
Lake George would only be further off, and 
the same excitement and wear and tear over 
again. 

“T think it’s funny,” said Agnes, ‘that you 
haven't spoken of this Lake George plan be- 
fore. Now how did you know but Rusha and 
I might like to go too?” 

Something came and went in Ella’s face that 
nobody saw, but she said quietly enough— 

“I didn’t suppose it was necessary to speak 
of it, as neither of you were there to receive 
invitations ; besides, I was not certain I wanted 
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to go until my letter came. They will all beS this matter, it seemed hardly like treating the 
so disappointed if I refuse now.” ¢ party fairly to decline accompanying it at the 
“I count myself happy in not having the © last moment. 
trouble of declining the invitation. MoneyS All these considerations gave their coloring 
wouldn't hire me to leave the mountains iningto Rusha’s reply, and no angel leaning down 
summer,” was Rusha’s characteristic rejoinder.Sin the midnight whispered to her soul that 
But nobody had any objections of a positive c great issues of all their future lives hung upon 
kind to urge, and for want of these it was atS her answer. 
last settled that Ella should go. She was - “ Well, really, Ella, I hardly know what to 
be absent only a week. The anxious mother?say, It seems superstitious to regard the feel- 
made this a condition of her consent, andSing seriously, or as a presentiment of evil. 
added thereto all sorts of injunctions regard- 2 Turn over now and go to sleep, and leave the 
ing health and prudence during the journey. §$ whole thing for the morning to settle. Light 
Only two days remained before Ella shouldcalways clears the cobwebs from one’s brain. 
join her party, and during this time, as they >If you prefer to give up Lake George then, do 
afterwards remembered, she seemed in a fever-¢ 80 by all means.” 
ish absorption with her preparations for thed This seemed to satisfy Ella, and in a little 
journey. But the night preceding Ella's de-§ while both the sisters fell asleep. 
parture, Rusha was suddenly awakened out of In the morning Ella’s spirits returned, and 
a sound sleep by a figure in white standing by she seemed, on the whole, inclined to the trip, 
the bedside. though Rusha fancied to the last she discerned 
“Ella, is that you?” a good deal startled—Ssome internal reluctance to really setting off. 
the faint moonlight in the room making her¢ The impression which Ella’s conduct had 
partially discern the figure. emade the night before on the elder sister, in- 
“I feel badly, Rusha. Something is trou-¢duced the latter to confide the whole to her 
bling me. Let me get into bed with you,” Smother, adding a doubt as to the wisdom of 
speaking in an excited, half-coherent way, 80S Ella's leaving home at this juncture, a doubt 
unlike Ella Spencer. ewhich Mrs. Spencer shared, although both 
Rusha made room on the couch, and herSladies agreed that there seemed no sufficient 
sister sank down beside her in a strange,< grounds for changing her mind at the last 
frightened sort of shiver. $moment, and that her friends would regard 
. “Why, what is the matter? Have you been ¢ themselves as very unfairly treated. 
dreaming, or are you sick, Ella?” But when, in this indecision, the mother and 
“No, it is neither of these. But I feel as¢sister sought Ella again, they found that a letter 
though I didn’t want to go on this journey to-§ from her friends at the hotel, written full of 





morrow. It seems as though something terri- 
ble will be sure to happen if I do.” 
“Why, Ella, how strange!” a little impressed 


; 


hilarious anticipation at the prospect of the 


journey, had infected her again, and that what- 


ever her doubts might have been, she was now 


herself. ‘‘ But it’s all because you are nervous¢ quite eager for the trip. 


still about that matter of the telegrams. Don’t 
you see?” 


They little suspected that the note which 
Derrick Howe had enclosed was at the bottom 


But Ella did not answer. She was crying. ?of the sudden transition in her feelings. 


It was in Rusha’s nature to put her arms 


She started off when the time came in eager 


around her sister, saying all kind and loving?¢spirits. At the very last moment, Rusha 
words that would be most likely to comfortS rushed down to the gate and called out to her— 


her. Ella clung to her as she never had done 
before in her life. At last she said— 

“Don't you think, Rusha, I had better stay 
at home, after all?” 

Rusha hesitated a moment. She was half 
inclined to urge her sister to give up tlie trip; 
indeed, she had never regarded her going very 
cordially. But Ella's spirits seemed to need a 
change, and it would be lonesome for her all 
summer at the cottage. The mountains would 
never be the company to her sister that they 
were to herself. Then, as Ella was pivoted in 


“Now have a good time, Ella, and enjoy 
yourself all you can for the next week.” 

Rusha thought some expression gathered in 
Ella’s eyes. Was it doubt or pain? She could 
not tell, for the carriage drove off at that 
moment, 


The week of Ella's absence had worn itself 
into two, and still the party from the moun- 
tains lingered at Lake George. Not that the 
whole time had been passed here. They had 
made various excursions in the vicinity, and 
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flitted down to Saratoga every day or two, butSeach other, inflict this long wretchedness oh 
this had been their rallying point. ourselves? Have we a right to do it, Ella, 

For two weeks Ella Spencer had been abso-¢ when the remedy lies open to us? Or do we 
lutely under the witchery of Derrick Howe's? owe everything to others, nothing to our. 
influence. It seemed impossible for the girl to’ selves ?” 
resist this. He had obtained almost absolute? ‘What remedy do you mean, Derrick?” and 
ascendency over her will. He was careful) for a moment she ceased to sob, lifting up her 
always to assume in all their talk that they be-< flushed face in the moonlight, looking so fair 
longed to each other by the sacredness of a be- >that I think Derrick Howe kissed it, that time, 
trothal which none had the right to interferes ,at least, solely for itself. 


C 


with or deny. ¢ Then he leaned down and whispered some- 
If Ella at first shrank from all the conse-‘ thing in Ella’s ear. 
quences which this assumption involved, she? She started back with a frightened start and 
soon virtually accepted it; indeed, she had>dropped his arm. ‘ Oh, Derrick, don’t, don’t! 
sunk into a state of comparative passivity, let-¢ Think of my family,” she broke out in pas- 
ting the rapids of these two weeks bear her °sionate denial 
whither it would, and managing to excludeS Derrick Howe had foreseen what fears and 
pretty thoroughly all disagreeable thoughts? scruples on Ella’s pa?t he would have to sur- 
from her mind, while Derrick Howe had man-‘ mount, but everything was staked on the suc- 
aged to give her very little time for reflection. 2 cess or failure of this night, and he was sworn 
But of course things could not go on in this‘ “to come out winner if man could do it.” 
way forever, much as Ella might desire it. ¢ It was a long time before he could get Ella 
The party had already, through his influ- >to listen to him. I think most men would 
ence, doubled the period allotted for the Lake,‘ have given up the point, whatever that might 
and Derrick Howe saw that what he did must? be, as hopeless, she insisted so absolutely on 
be done quickly, or all his deeply laid plot,‘ the impossibility of considering it for one mo- 
which had carried nicely so far, must go for ment. 
nothing. 6 An elopement and a surreptitious marriage, 
If Ella was allowed to slip from his hands at¢ for Derrick Howe's talk had come to that at 
that time the probability was he should never / last, was something that shocked all Ella's in- 
have another good chance, and he was not go-¢ grained tastes and natural conventionality, 
ing to be such a fool as to let his prize go, if? and deeper than all these was the thought of 
he could snap it up by one desperate effort,‘ her family. 
reasoned Derrick Howe. ¢ But her resistance only added fuel to the 
In the gathering of the summer evening he‘ flame of Derrick Howe’s purpose. He made 
walked on the shores of the Lake with Ella’ the most of all the circumstances that he saw 
Spencer leaning on his arm. They were to» would weigh in his favor—the separation to- 
leave late on the morrow. ¢ morrow, his own misery, and the probability 
Derrick Howe’s manner had never been >that, despite all their efforts, this parting would 
quite so tender—in voice and look there had‘ be a final one. 
never been just that insinuating sadness which? He drew such a picture of the rage of Ella’s 
filled them to-night. ‘family when the fact should transpire, as it 
His talk went out to the separation close at-inevitably must, that he had been of the 
hand—to the dreary future which lay before) party, both at the mountains and the Lake, 
them both apart from each other—to the cruel < that the girl fairly shuddered at the prospect 
prejudices which were to blight the lives of>of returning home. And then there was the 
both—and Ella listened, her emotions allS engagement. Would she have the courage to 
wrought up to a pitch of intense feeling, until 2 avow it to her family and encounter the wrath 
she believed herself and her lover the most‘ and persecution which must be the result, or 
wronged and outraged of mortals. ¢ © mast she wear out her sweet youth and break 
She could only sob on his arm, and he could Sher heart and his own too, with the burden of 
only entreat her, with soft caresses, to spare¢ its secret love? 
him the agony of seeing her tears, when, of a2 She owed much to her family, he granted, 
sudden, he spoke as though impelled by some ¢ but was not her lover's the prior claim now, 
new idea which, until that moment, had never? now that they have given themselves to each 
entered his thoughts. ¢ other ? 
“Why should we, who so love and belong to? How eloquently the man did plead, believ- 
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‘ing himself in earnest too, and for the time 3 virtually yielded—longer still before she could 


perhaps, never once thinking of the broker's 4 be brought to speak that final word which 
money bags. 2should seal her destiny to-morrow. 

Then he turned the other side of the picture 5 If Derrick Howe had had the ground a little 
toward her—a glowing one enough to poor?less completely to himself—if there had been 
Ella's fevered imagination—of their happinessS anybody at hand to break by a single word 
together with no one to interfere betwixt? the chain of influences he had woven around 
them, of his life-long tenderness and devotion, >her, Ella Spencer would have been sayed! 
and how, the step once taken, her parents 4 But when, after parting with her at the 
must inevitably accept the fact, and be recon- 2door of the hotel, there came a flash of triumph 
ciled to it. That was always the way with ener the man’s face, and something behind 
people who indulged unreasonable prejudices ; (that hard and defiant. 
and then, too, Ella would have his strength toS “ You've gained the battle, Derrick Howe,” 
lean all her fearson; he would have theright to She muttered, “‘ but it’s been the hardest night’s 
defend her, while, if she left him now, rb hs you ever did!” a 
must encounter her family’s cruelty alone—heS Then he looked up to the sky, and far off in 
could not stand between his idol and any the east he saw the dawn of that new day that 
wrong she might suffer, a thought that would‘ was to work “ for weal or for woe” the future 
add tenfold to his own anguish. of Ella Spencer. 

Hour after hour the man went on, weaving 
all the eloquence and sophistry of which hes CHAPTER XVIII. 
was master into his talk, with artful appeals? ‘“ Don't you think, ma, Ella is too bad. She 
to whatever was best or weakest in his listen-§ promised to be home in a week, and here it is 
er’s head or heart. ¢more than two since she left. It’s so lonely 

The midnight came and went as they walked ¢ without her.” 
by the banks of the Lake, and the stars of God<¢ Agnes Spencer threw down the book she 
kept their appointed watch over the man and chad been reading, and raised herself from the 
woman there. Clounge as she thus addressed her mother. 

And though Ella continued amid her sobs to? The day was a sultry one even among the 
resist, passionately as ever, all Derrick Howe's § mountains, and Mrs. Spencer had been dozing 
entreaties and arguments, the man felt at last oi her easy -chair by the open windows. Her 
that he was gaining ground. daughter's talk, however, roused her, and she 

Harrowed and excited, the poor foolish girl Sanswer@é~in a half querulous, half languid 
was brought face to face with her own fate to 2 fashion, plying a huge palm leaf— 
make her choice, when she was least capable ‘‘ Yes; that child had no business to stay so 
of doing it, and at last her feelings, as was 1996- But when she gets off on a frolic she 
natural, wound themselves up to a pitch of Snever knows where to stop. Your father’s 
desperation. She dreaded to return home. ? blaming me because I gave my consent to her 
She shuddered at the storm which sooner or $going at all, and I can’t much wonder. After 
later, she knew, must fall upon her there. all the trouble and expense he’s been at to get 
How could she resist the combined domestic 2such a home for the summer, it seems a shame 
forces, and would they not compel her to give $ for his children not to stay and enjoy it.” 
up her lover? 2 Whether Agnes would have stood on ‘her 

She remembered what Rusha, single handed, $ sister's defence did not transpire, for at that 
had once accomplished, and how would it be?moment the carriage rolled up to the gate, 
possible for her to remain at home with the 2 with Mr. Spencer and Guy, who had just re- 
whole family arrayed against her! ¢turned from Littleton. 

And then, on the other hand, if she really? They came in tired, heated, and dusty. 
had courage to take the final step, would it$ ‘Well, this is a roaster, I tell you,” was 
not all be comparatively easy? Her husband?Guy’s comment, as he disgorged his pockets 
could stand between her and the rage of her Sof sundry papers and pamphlets he had col- 
family, and after the first shock was over s lected at the post office. 
they would of course have to accept the facts. ¢ “ Any news from the world outside, Guy ?” 

And there all the time was Derrick Howe,‘¢asked Agnes. 
pouring his sweet flatteries, and persuasions,2 ‘Not much. Rusha has letters from Tom 
and sophistical arguments into her ear. She‘and Ella,” producing these from another 
gtew desperate, yet it was long before she< pocket. 
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“Pretty work this,” said his father, in a The letter was addressed to her father in 
sort of growl, for he had reached that time of? man's hand. 
life when a long, hot, dusty ride is not just the< Rusha rose up and went to the mirror. What 
thing to improve a man’s spirits—‘ I shall? an ashy face looked out to her there! “ Ella 
write to her this very night, to send herself married to Derrick Howe?” she murmured to 
home instead of any more letters. I thought ? herself. “I think I must be dreaming,” and 
I got this house with the express understand-% she put her hand to her forehead, with an ex- 
ing that my family should remain in it this¢ pression of doubt and helplessness that was 
summer,” and he left the room, and everybody 2 touching. 
knew he would resume his good humor with$ The ringing of the supper-bell, a moment 
his slippers and his supper. ¢later, roused her, and she went down stairs, 
Meanwhile, Guy marched up stairs, and groping her way carefully along the banisters 
found Rusha buried among “ Friends in Coun-¢ like one in a dream. 
cil,” those delightful books whose honey-dew> They were just going out into the dining. 
she was fond of gathering in quiet, idle moods,¢room. “Pa,” said Rusha, in a loud voice, 
such as a day like this was likely with her to?“ Ella is married—married to Derrick Howe!" 
superinduce. ° It was the bursting of a thunderbolt in their 
Guy held up the letters with a roguish feint © > midst. The whole group stood riveted in their 
of not giving them to her. She was off hers ‘places gazing at her. 
seat in a moment— ; Her mother spoke first in a low, frightened 
“Oh, Guy, please now!” Letters had theStone. ‘ Rusha has certainly gone crazy.” This 
attraction for her that somehow they seem to’ seeming a more probable version of the truth 


hold for all her sex. ¢ than the statement her daughter had made. 
“Guess first,” playfully keeping the ad-¢ “No,” she said, in a slow, doubtful way, as 
dresses too far out of her sight tor her to dis- ¢ ‘though she was not certain her mother might 
tinguish them. ‘not be right, “I don’t think it can be that 
“Let's see. Tom and Ella? It's time I¢ But here are the letters,” instinctively turning 
heard from both of them.” towards her father. 


“You've earned them,” and Guy placed the? « Let me have them,” and he strode towards 
letters in her hands. “Give us the news at’ ey 
supper,” he added, as he left the room. § John Spencer was a nervous man. He fairly 
Rusha hesitated a moment, but Tom's letter? tore the letters out of his daughter's hands, but 
carried the point and was opened first. It was ) his own shook. He went to the window, and 
in one of his brightest moods, playful and ten- ? every eye watched him, and every voice was 
der, yet here and there spoke out some grave’ silent, while he ran over the letters, not only 
thought, some earnest feeling, which, inter-¢ Ella's, but the one addressed to him by his 
twining its life with Tom's youth, was nour-?new son-in-law, Derrick Howe. Then he 
ishing it up into that strong : sand noble manhood } looked up. 
that it promised to become. ¢ “It's a fact,” he said. “She is married to 
A tender light was on Rusha’s face, a faint $ Derrick Howe.” 
smile, in which was a little hint of sadness, 6 And then he laid the letters on the table, 
lingered on the bloom of that rare and beauti-Sand struck his clinched hand upon them, and 
ful mouth, when she turned to Ella's let- ° cursed the newly wedded pair with an oath 
ter. ? that was terrible to hear—Not a good man, 
As she opened this another, enclosed, fell into’ you see, when troubles thickened upon him. 
her lap, but she did not pause even to read the? It would, of course, be impossible to tell 
address, presuming that her sister would ex- what happened after this, or how each one 
plain the contents of the other. took the blow. If you have ever been de- 
The very first line of Ella’s, however, blurred 2 ceived, circumvented, your pride and affection 
out the smile from Rusha’s face; a strange, < $ - outraged by anybody that was a part of your- 
amazed stare superseded. Yet all the while > self and that you trusted as implicitly as you 
she kept reading on—on—like one held and: ‘loved, you will understand something of their 
fascinated by some horror. ¢ ° feelings at this sudden revelation of Ellas du- 
When she had finished she took up the other $  plicity. If you have never had any such ex- 
letter, gazed at it in a bewildered way, as one? perience, thank God! And yet, to quote 
is apt to, all of whose faculties have been, for’ Melverton, ‘“ All sorrow is a possession,” and I 
the moment, stunned by some sudden shock.’ am not certain that wecan any of us enter far 
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into a grief which we have not in some sense ca fool of yourself,” considerably dampened the 
lived. ° S youth’s belligerent ardor. 

Amazement, horror, indignation, held pos-¢ Of course everything in Ella’s conduct in 
session of each of them, as they slowly realized ¢ the past, which could throw any light on the 
the truth, and for a time these feelings held ¢ present conjunction of affairs, was gone over 
the mastery over any grief which, after all,2now. Rusha remembered and related all that 
would have its day. For the deed went down Shad transpired at the party, when she had so 
to the very quick of their pride and affection. ¢ boldly stepped in between Derrick Howe and 
That Ella could do her family this wrong and compelled Ella to return home without him. 
shame was the uppermost thought with all of¢ - But, with a morbid consciousness, the girl now 
them. $ bitterly condemned herself for not laying the 

Viewed from the stand point of the world, owhole matter at once before her father. No- 
there was, of course, no disgrace attached to2body, however, hearing the courage and 
Ella's marriage, outside of the irregularity ofS promptness with which she had acted, was dis- 
an elopement, which would make its nine c Posed to blame her. 
days buzz of gossip in the fashionable world.$ They all conjectured at once what Ella’s 
Socially Ella Spencer had not lowered herself letter did not state, that Derrick Howe had 
by wedding Derrick Howe. There was, prob-¢ been with her at the mountains, and her loss 
ably, in her own set, hardly a girl who would < of spirits and reluctance at leaving home the 
not envy her the matrimonial prize she had¢second time was now explained. That, as her 
drawn. ‘ But if there was any comfort in that S letter affirmed, she had at the time of her de- 
fact the Spencers were not conscious of it at¢parture, no idea of the consummation into 
the time. Swhich Derrick Howe had persuaded her; they 

Easily biased in any direction, Mrs. Spencer ¢ were all convinced also, that the young man 
had partaken of her husband's and Rusha’sShad been at the bottom of her absence during 
strong prejudice in the young man’s disfavor, ¢ Tom’ s visit, which thought only added fresh 
although she had seen very little of him her-¢ ‘fuel to their rage against him. 
self, and this feeling was shared by every $ Yet Ella’s letter to her sister had, under the 
member of the family. © circumstances, been a model one. The only 

It was a sad sight to see the little family ‘justification which she attempted for the step 
group discussing, with closed doors, lest the Pa ©she had so reluctantly taken, was her love for 
servants should overhear, the bitter troubles Derrick Howe, and the utter hopelessness of 
that had fallen into their midst—the mother <. ever reconciling her family to him, so long as 
almost frantic, calling for her child, the sistersS there was a possibility of separating them. 
in tears, and the father and son trying to con- ° The haughty girl humbly implored her 
trol themselves for the women’s sake, but $ family’s pardon, and entreated her sister in 
white with rage all the time. Clanguage that plainly indicated her feelings 

“To think of her running off from such a? must have dictated it, to make her peace with 
home, and such a father as she’s had, to marry ¢ Cher father. 
that inhuman wretch! Oh, my poor, miser- ¢ No fault, either, could be found with Der- 
able, wicked child! I'd rather have laid youSrick Howe's letter to his new father-in-law. 
in the grave,” sobbed her mother. ¢ He pleaded his own cause with dignity and 

“ And I’ve lost my sister, and got him for aSeloquence. Indeed, it did not tally at all with 
brother-in-law—that old, awful, horrid thing!”’¢ his plans not to have the breach with his wife’s 
and with this climax Agnes went into another 2 family healed as early as possible. . 
passion of tears. S His-love for Ella, and the misery of a future 

“Oh, I wish I could get my hands on the? for them both, apart from each other, were put 
villain!” blazed up Guy, with the quick heatSin their strongest light, and he avowed him- 
of his years. “There wouldn’t be much ofcself ready, by a life of devotion to his bride, 
him left. I'll do it, sim hang me if I don’t!Sand by every regard to the new relations with 
I'll take the next train, and when I come up<her family, which his marriage involved, to 
with him there wont be a sound bone in his Satone for the one wrong which he had done 
body. “f § them. 

“Oh, Guy, what good would that do? Ito Derrick Howe did not believe all those fine 
wouldn’t bring Ella back,” said Rusha, from S speeches would be wasted; but they were, or 
the corner where she too was crying. ¢ worse, only served to increase the family in- 

And his father’s curt, ‘‘ Yes, Guy, don’t make S dignation against him. 
VOL. XXVIII.—9 . 
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John Spencer’s prejudices were obstinatethings,$ “He has stolen my daughter. I shall never 
and Rusha’s likes and dislikes were vital,?have my child again. Oh! how can I liye 
though they usually were founded in reasons) without my Ella?” she sobbed piteously. 
that justified them; and her clear intuitions It was touching, too, the way the eldest and 
had sounded Derrick Howe as deeply as her 2 youngest daughter tried to comfort her. 
father’s shrewdness. ¢ “Ma, I’ll never marry the bost man in the 
“‘ What a miserable time she will have with@ world. I'll stay at home with you and pa al- 
that wretch?’ *she broke out again from the $ ways,” averred Agnes, with tragic emphasis, 
corner where she was crouched, with her pale? 8o there was another grief for the family to 
face settled drearily on her hand, sharing in$carry, another loss to draw into closer union 
the family sentiment that hanging and quar-¢ what remained together. 
tering were too good for her sister's husband. ¢ Yet the world, meddling with all this asitiscer- 
“ Serve her just right,” growled the father Stain to do with what it knows nothing about, 
and there was nota deprecating voicein theroom. i have little sympathy for the Spencers, 
And again Rusha spoke. “ But, pa, we may 6 Why should they keep up a pretence of an- 
as well look facts in the face. What are we to¢ ger, it would be sure to ask, and not receive Ella 
do? Who is to answer that letter?” sem her husband without any further show of 
“T shall take that business on myself, and¢opposition. She had married well, certainly, 
finish it up, too, in a fewlines. That precious >and although an elopement was not justifiable, 
rascal will find that he hasn’t got into eee of course, still, after it was done, the only 
quite as smoothly as he expected,” and thes thing that remained was to make ‘the best 
rich man laughed bitterly. “oat Indeed, what right had the family, from 
“Yes, I see all that plainly enough. the beginning, to oppose the marriage of the 
was the money that bought Ella her ale young People, and make the elopement neces- 
and us this fresh misery.” She spoke under¢sary at a Nl? 
her breath, but for all that everybody in theS That this would be the common talk of their 
room heard her. acquaintance the family clearly discerned, and 
“Oh, dear! It always scares me when youdof course, like all family troubles, this one 
say that, Rusha,” broke in Agnes. “It makes¢ could never be explained, and the cause and 
me feel as though pa ought to give all his mo- nti of their indignation shown to the 
ney to the missionaries.” world—the world always springing to hasty 
It was a proof that the grief which had fallen ¢ conclusions, always ju‘ dging from its own pre- 
on the Spencers was an overwhelming one, Sjudices and superficial knowledges. 
that even this suggestion of Agnes’ elicited no? Yet, I wonder if there does come a time to 
smile from any quarter. all of us, men and women, no matter how cow- 
It was a proof, too, how deeply Ella had¢ardly and conventional we are, when we, in a 
outraged the feelings of her whole family, that 2sense, burst our chains, and put this great, 
during that whole miserable night not one of$dreaded world beneath our feet, feeling how 
them entered a plea in her behalf. little, after all, its verdict is worth, and how 
Even Mrs. Spencer shared strongly the in-§ it can never reach down where our life really is. 
dignation of her husband, and was willing that? Mrs. Spencer was a strong illustration m 
her daughter should reap some of the bitter $ point. Her own rights—her outraged feelings 
fruits of her folly. ¢ would assert themselves in spite of all the buzz 
No doubt that in the end mother-love would? and contemnation of Mrs. Grundy. 
assért itself, and that if a day ever came when § Ella and that husband of hers, whom she 
Ella should return to her home the victim ve Serpe only think of with horror and loathing, 
her husband’s neglect and wrong, she would should find the doors of their home closed 
find, of all the world, her mother's heart ready ¢ against them. 
to welcome and shelter her. ¢ Yet there was a terrible blank in the house- 
But this feeling was, for the time, latent in¢ghold. Andrew, Tom®and Ella took away #0 
Mrs. Spencer’s bosom, and when her ———— from the bright, fresh young life of the 
took all the responsibility off their hands and < family, and there was plenty of sadness and 
sternly forbade Rusha’s replying to her sister's heartache i in the little nest among the moun- 
letter, the lady never entered one demur ; still,$ tains, which looked as hou it must be as 
it was touching enough when, of a sudden, thee free from all care and human grief as those 
truth seemed to come home with all its terribleSother nests which the singing birds hung 12 
force to the mother’s inmost soul. ¢ the trees around it. 
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Then there came the hard task of writing S smith, a nephew of Oliver Goldsmith (honest 
the truth to Tom, a task which devolved on Oliver would have disowned him for his fool- 
Rusha, and every page of the long letter was¢ishness), commanded the revenue cutter ‘ Nim- 
blistered with her tears. €ble’ on the Cornish coast at that time. On the 

His reply was just what a young man 86 8th of April in the above-named year he 
would be, shocked with amazement and indig-¢ >» landed an fourteen of his crew, aa 
nation, with grief, too, at the imposition which ¢ with hand-spikes and a kind of hand-screw, 
Ella had practised on her family. ; c S called by sailors a Jack-in-the-box. With an 

“ After Andrew, too!” condensing in those ¢ energy worthy of a better cause, he set, his 
mournful words the cruellest thought of all. e men to work until he had overturned the huge 

But it was a comfort to the family whether ¢ mass from its position and hurled it down to 
acknowledged or not, that Tom fully approved¢ the beach below. Whether he felt satisfied 
of his father’s course in the matter. Ella hadS with his work when he got back to the cutter is 
brought down her punishment on her own head. ¢ very doubtful; possibly, he and his men felt this 

And so the stately summer, “ filling the cir-§ to be ashabby achievement for British seamen. 
cuit of its pomp and glory, ” moved on among ¢ “The matter was not allowed to rest here. 
the hills. Outside, men’s minds and talksSTwo Cornish men had watched the mischief 
were full of the impending nominations for the from a neighboring point; they were not 
presidency, and the very air seemed hurtling? strong enough to prevent it, but they dissemi- 
with excitement ; and so the great drama ofSnated the unwelcome news very speedily. 
the century moved on its appointed path, bear-¢ Cornwall was aroused to indignation; to in- 
ing with it all those unwritten dramas of love*sult the Logan-stone was to insult her. Men 
and grief in the households of a great nation, aa -of science, antiquarians, country people, inn- 
wells the one of which I am trying to tell you. ¢ ¢ keepers, tourists, guides, all protested. The 





(10 BE CONTINUED.) ¢ occurrence was made known to the Admiralty, 
nina 2and the lieutenant was made to feel the folly 
THE LOGAN STONE. Sof what he had done. He was ordered to set 


This is a name given in Cornwall to huge¢ up the Logan stone again on pain of losing his 
blocks of granite which are so curiously poised commission! We know that ‘all the king’s 
on one point or edge that one can, by a little horses and all the kings men’ failed to set up 
exertion, rock them to and fro. The name ¢ Humpty Dumpty after he had his great fall, 
logan or loggan is from the Cornish dialect, and$ and most persons thought that Lieutenant Gold- 
means “rocking.” The logan stone—the onecsmith would equally fail to set up Ais Humpty 
more celebrated than all others in Cornwall—$ Dumpty again. However, he set to work, re- 
is situated on the coast ten or twelve miles<¢solving to keep his commission, and to show 
westward of Penzance. This block isaboutsey en- 5 that he had some ingenuity and skill in him. 
teen feet long, and thirty-two feet in circum-$It was a hard penalty on am officer of slender 
ference round the central portion. The bot-¢ means, but as he had brought it on himself no- 
tom is slightly convex, and the centre of grav- < body pitied him. He was ‘allowed the use of 
ity is so exactly over the middle of this con-cany tackle he might want from Plymouth 
vexity, that a steady push with the shoulder‘ Dockyard, but he must find his own plans and 
suffices to set the whole vast mass rocking. pay for the labor. Having obtained aid and 

The old Cornish writer, Borlase, said— € formed his plan, he caused strong beams to. be 

“Tt is morally impossible that any lever, or, c © placed round the Logan, chains to be coiled 
indeed, any force, however applied in a me-¢ round it, pulleys to be rigged, and capstans to 
chanical way could remove the Logan stones be manned, Fortunately, the block had fallen 
from its present position.” con another rock, which prevented its descent 

But this was not true, as is proven by thes to the sea. After a week's hard labor on the 
following incident which we cut from an Eng-¢ ° part of all concerned, the ponderous stone was 
lish magazine. ° Sraised into its former place. Not exactly 

“ Whether incited to bravado by the asser-¢ raised, however, as before, seeing that the cen- 
tion of Borlase, or wishing for some active ex-Stre of gravity underwent some displacement. 
ertion to relieve the monotony of ship life, ore The writer of a ‘ Londoner's walk to the Land’s 

moved merely by a whimsical folly, a navalS End,’ about a dozen years ago, states that he 
officer resolved in 1824 to upset Borlase’s asser- < could not move the Logan stone at all. 

tion about the Logan stone by upsetting thee ‘ May the Logan live a thousand years with- 
stone itself. This officer, Lieutenant Gold-Sout any further mischievous overturning!” 











LAY SERMONS. 





SERMONS IN STONES. 2things? Must not effects correspond to causes, as 
¢ your word corresponds to your thought and gives 
Two young men sat conversing on the bank of it outward form and expression; and as your acts 
astream. Their theme was social evil, and its sad ¢ body forth your feelings and purposes ? Granting 
and difficult problem. One took hopeful, the other 5 this, and I look out upon nature with a new inter- 
despondent views. One said, with fine enthusiasm, est. It is a book full of instruction. But how, 
“T will throw myself into this flood of wrong Yand where shall I find the key to unlock its trea- 
and do all I can to impede its desolating course.” sures of knowledge? That stream, gliding so 
“And be swept into oblivion,” said the other, § tranquilly along—clear as crystal—reflecting sky 
almost impassively. and landscape; those mountains standing afar off, 
“God is on the side of good, and I will trust in¢ grand, and strong, and heaven-aspiring; the trees 
God. He works by human instruments,” an-> swaying their branches in the wind; the grass, 
awered the first. creeping, creeping everywhere; flowers, birds, in- 
“ But, the human instrument must be wise and 5 sects—all are the book of God, revealing spiritual 
prudent. Ah, me! This seething, struggling, on-? things if we could but read the open page.” 
rushing torrent of selfishness and wrong, who can “We are helped in this study by analogy,” re- 
hope to stay its progress? Look! I throw this 2 marked the friend. 
chip into the water that glides so peacefully by.§ “T want something deeper than the fanciful 
It is smooth, clear, healthful water, and yet, it has 2 guess work of mere analogy,” was answered. 
already borne away the chip that offered no im-¢ “There must be an exact symbolism. A corres- 
pediment, but took, instantly, the motion of the 5 pondence between the inner and outer world as 
stream. You will be as a chip on the stream; or, ¢ perfect as between our intentions and our acts.” 
as a helpless infant cast into a dark and swollen> “Ido not gainsay all this; I cannot in reason. 





river.” But, as we lack the key—have not discovered a 
“No, I will not be as a chip, but a stone. anew Rosetta Stone—effort in this direction is 
“ Sinking out of sight—lost forever ?” é vain,” 
Without replying, the other arose and looked$ “Not all in vain. If we aspire ardently after 
down attentively into the stream. ¢ truth, some glimpses will be given.” 


“What do you see?” asked his companion. “ Let us go back to the stream, then, from which 
“Books in the running brooks?—sermons in?we have wandered. Can you answer your own 


stones ?” 2 question. What does it represent ?” 
Tea” J 2 “I should say truth,” was the answer. 
“Ah? Read me a page from this book.” 0 “Why truth?” 


“T see cool, refreshing, limpid water, and I ask § “The mind thirsts—for what? Why, for truth, 
myself, What does water signify ?—what mental7as the “body thirsts for water. Apply truth to 


thing does it represent ?” the mind as you do water to the body, and you 
“ Does it represent any mental thing ?” inquired ? will discover a correspondence in everything. It 
the friend. 2 may not at first always appear, but, as you pon- 
“Tf I understand the laws of creation, yes.” ¢@der and compare, you will see the remarkable 
“ How do you understand them ?” ¢ symbolism of water. It refreshes, cleanses, and 


¢ 


“As proceeding from above downwards—or ) pervades everything. When collected in large 
from within outwards. First interior things, and ¢ bodies, as in rivers and oceans, its power is irre- 
by them exterior. Before the fruit comes the>sistable. Like truth, it is mighty, and will pre- 
blossom, before the blossom the bud, and before ¢ vail.” 
the bud the germ, and still before this the hidden “ But, when it is turbulent, foul and desolating— 
principle of life, which is immaterial; and imma-? what then is its correspondence? It cannot be 
terial things appertain to the mind or spirit.$ truth.” 

There is a world of mind and a world of matter.2 “Not truth but its opposite—truth perverted. 
A spiritual world and a natural world, intimately § And that is the false; and as truth in activity is 
connected and dependent upon each other. From ?healthful and creative, its opposite, in activity, 
the earliest ages this has been seen by poets and¢ must be evil and destructive. How often do we 
philosophers. If creation is a unit; or, in other> speak of the flood of error, and consequent evil, 
words, a grand whole, proceeding from the infinitec that is sweeping over our land. It was our theme 
Creator—first interior and then exterior—must but a little while ago. But to our lesson from the 
there not be in external nature an image of interior¢ book in this running brook. Do you see that 
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small stone lying at the bottom. I threw it in as‘ above the water, others smiling in greenness, and 
I sat here, a week ago. Quite a heap of sand has ¢ others stretching wide their sheltering forests, with 
already collected around it, for I dropped it in aShill and valley, and enduring rock, Within the 
still place, where a gentle eddy turns its quiet? memory of many now alive, some of these islands 
circles. Next week the stone will, I doubt not, be¢ were not there; and even you and I have noted 
all covered with sand. And as the eddy continues S the large increase of others. Men and women 
its motion around this centre, grain after grain of¢C with more faith in God and truth than their fel- 
sand and clay will be deposited until a mound‘ lows, cast in the first stones that now lie far down 
rises to the surface. In a few years, if we comec beneath these islands. Their growth was slow, in 
back, we may find a tiny island, and in a few S many instances, but it went on steadily, the smaller 
years more, herbage and flowers where now the 2 grains of truth gathering around and compacting 


water lies three feet deep.” ¢themselves with the larger, until an enduring 
The friend looked with admiring interest at the S foundation was laid, and now fruitful fields and 

speaker, and as he paused, said— ¢ pleasant habitations are seen where, a few years 
“Go on.” S gone by, swept past a flood of evil.” 


“Stones represent truths also. Lower, orexteriorc “My heart takes courage as you speak,” said 
truths. Foundation truths on which to buildSthe friend. “Oh, yes! I see many islands amid 
safely—and out of which to make walls and abut-? the desolating waters. Islands that not only give 
ments. Sand is of like substance with stones. It refuge and new life to those who have escaped 
is stone pulverized, and therefore must have a?thereon; but islands that check the force of the 
kindred signification. Grains of sand may beC stream, and create eddies into which thousands 
called lesser truths, or the facts and formulas that S drift and find rescue. There is no great organized 
the mind collects and moulds into convictions as¢ charity in existence that did not have its practical 
solid as marble or granite. How often do we speak § beginning in the utterance of true words. Yearn- 
of truth as weighty, solid, and coherent. Of build-¢ing pity may have inspired the words, but until 
ing up systems of truth, in which the soul dwells, S the voice was lifted, and the faith of one true hu- 


as the physical man dwells in a house.” eman heart found oral expression in convincing 
“How beautiful the analogy,” said the friend, S arguments, so casting, as you will have it, a stone 
catching a portion of the other’s enthusiasm. cinto the waters, around which a resisting island 


“Tt is more than analogy, depend upon it,” was¢ might be formed, no check to evil was given.” 
replied. “Deep and wonderful truths lie, I am $ “Then,” answered the other, “by a moral and 
sure, in this direction—nothing less than a divine spiritual law as unwavering as any law of the 
symbolism, that, when understood, will open theS material world, the point of influx, or attraction, 
very arcana of life—that hidden mystery which 2 being formed, kindred truths flowed in and around 
ever eludes our search. It must be so. God’sS with a steadily accumulating power that gave to 
works must reflect himself; must reveal His divine >the new humanitary movement a resistant force 
attributes and quality; must bear, in every part,< that nothing evil could overcome. It has been so 
some image of the Creator. This little wild flower, in all the progressive reforms that mark the won- 
so perfect and so beautiful, holding to all other derful age in which we live. In every case the 
flowers a distinct and orderly relation that is never © beginning was small. Usually, a single individual 
violated, cannot be a meaningless thing ;.nor this offered the first resistance, or, threw the first stone 
leaf; nor that oak so full of majesty and strength.‘ into the waters of desolation.” 

But, I lose myself in a theme that entrances me, 2 “It is not, then, for us to despair.” 

and have wandered from the way of direct instrue-§ “No, If we fold our hands in weak despon- 
tion. Let us go back to the stone which I cast - dency, we shall not be blameless.” 

into the water, and to the lesson it teaches. eC But, simply to declare a truth on any subject, 

“ When we look at the dark and swollen rivers 5 seems so weak a thing.” 
of error and crime that sweep in such desolating¢ “It would be weak if there was no living power 
floods through the land, our hearts despond. Who‘ in the truth we utter. All truth isfrom God. We 
shall stay their course? we ask. We look at thec have no property in it; give it no actual force; 
seething waters ; we listen to the sullen roar; we‘ are but the mediums of its communication. Hid- 
see human souls engulfed therein, going down to? den as the vital power in seeds is the life of truth 
perdition. Out in the centre of the swiftly rolling ¢ in its uttered forms. If we sow as we receive, with 
streams, beyond our reach, wrecks sweep by, on > faithful hands, not garnering for ourselves alone, 
which men and women, and even little children,¢ we shall be doing God’s work, and He will take 
are borne along to sure destruction. They are S care of the increase.” 
drowned in our very sight, and we cannot reach? The friends arose, and walked away in deeper 
them. How weak and helpless we feel! Folding‘ thought and clearer sight than when they came to 
our arms, shall we turn desponding away? Not? the bank of that pleasant stream. After a period 
80! For, if we look attentively, we will see these S of silence one of them said— 
turbid rivers broken in many places by islands.2 ‘(I may be wrong, but, as I look closer into this 
Some lifting only their small verdureless disks ¢ subject I see a defect in your symbolism. If it 
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means anything, it affirms that mere truth does Cconsdience in the souls of thousands of men and 
the work of social regeneration. Now, if we ex- 2women, who became co-workers in a reform that 
amine the history of great reforms—or, to return ¢ has made prisons the means of a better life, instead 
to your illustration, note the process by which 2of places of torture and debasement? It was be- 
these islands of refuge were built up amid the ¢ cause he felt deeply as well as thought intently on 
desolating waters, we shall see a great deal more ‘the subject. In a French prison he had endured 
than simple declarations and accumulations of (misery in his own person ; and as a sheriff in Eng- 
truths. Good acts entered largely into their com- Sland he had come in direct contact with the suffer- 
position ; nay, made up their very substance.” ing and fearful demoralization of prison life. It 

“The defect is in my statement, not in the sym- § was kind feeling that awakened true thought. It 
bolism,” was replied. “The law of correspondence ?was because there was love of humanity in the 
between natural and spiritual things must be per- (strong words he uttered that they met with such 
fect, for God, who is a spirit, created the world, 2 warm responses, and drew to his efforts such ready 
and creation always images the creator. The 2 co-operation. Love is the vitalizing power of 
sculptor who models a statue first has it in his Struth. The man who casts into the waters of evil 
mind before he expresses the ideal in clay. In- ¢ his stone of truth, warm with the ardor of a good 
nocence is not a material thing, and yet the sculptor Sdesire, casts in a living thing, that will draw 
or painter will give you a material form or face around it other truths as living with a good en- 
that represents innocence, and a hundred different ‘ deavor as itself, and so build up by good deeds a 
eyes will recognize it at a glance. The architect @green and fruitful island in the very midst of 
builds his temple of living thought before he re- §desolating floods, that shall be a garden of God. 
veals it to the world in stone, and the one is an lt is by truth as a means that love works. It is 
exact correspondence of the other.” Clove that makes it compact and strong. And we 

“Naught of which I gainsay. And yet, I wish >see this principle of love manifesting itself on the 
you had made your beautiful and striking illustra- ¢plane of nature—in the attraction of cohesion— 
tion of the power of truth in resisting the false and >in magnetism—in vital force—in all motive and 


the evil entirely coherent,” said the friend. ¢form-giving power. It is the life of all things, ani- 
There was a long silence, and then this ques-Smate and inanimate. It is the divine in nature. 
tion— Are you answered? Do you see it clearer, my 


“Why did John Howard write and publish an ¢ friend?” 
account of the Lazarettos in Europe, and the S “Clearer,” was the simple response. And they 
dreadful condition of the prisons of Great Britian 2 walked on again in silence, each busy with his own 
and Ireland, thus awakening pity, interest and ‘ thoughts. T. 8. A. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE MOTHER’S WATCHWOBRD. ¢Ples, when her head was necessarily so full of 


(baby’s teeth, and Ella’s sacques; and Georgie’s 
)jackets; but I could not but feel that it amply re- 
“T wonder you can find time to keep up your paid her all her effort. 
music,” I said to a friend in her nursery a fewS There are many mothers with fewer cares who 
days since. There were four little ones, the eldest 5 totally neglect these pleasant accomplishments, 
but seven years old, to demand her time and care, 2 which were considered so essential in earlier years. 
yet she taught a few music scholars, as she had § Yet they exercise a powerful forming influence 
done in her early married days. 5 over the minds of children. That child has far 
“T do not know but I should have given it up,” 2 more pleasing and refining remembrances of & 
she replied, “if it was not that I wished to teach‘ mother who delighted her little loving cirele by 
my daughters. Both are good singers, and have 2 her sweet music, than a daughter who can only 
fine ears for music. You know how expensive § remember her mother as the red-handed, scowling 
good musical instruction is here in New York, and? genius of the scrubbing-brush, and the bustling 
I could never afford to have them taught as IScook of the kitchen. “Better is a dinner of 
should wish. So I see no other way but to keep > herbs” in the home of the former than the most 
up my own practice, now that I have the founda- ¢ sum ptous table fare in a home where all the deli- 
tion, and teach them myself. I presume [ should‘ cacy and refinement of life is starved out of the 
neglect renewing the principles if I did not daily ( heart. 
instruct these young girls; and as they, too, are § There are little arts which young ladies learn at 
poor, it is an advantage on all sides.” 2 school, pretty devices in shell, and leather, and 
It seemed to me like a tiresome drudgery, that ¢ bead work, which they seldom think of teaching 
drilling over and over those tiresome first princi- Cover to their daughters in later years. 


BY MRS. M’CONAUGHY, 
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Yet what delight each new acquisition of that$ So Lord Langdale remarks, “ If the whole world 
kind to a child’s stock of knowledge gives to the ?were put into one scale, and my mother into the 
young heart. Even some rather clumsy structure 2 other, the world would strike the beam.” 
in pine cones perhaps, surrounding a simple maga- 2 “Improve thyself,” is the great watchword for 
sine picture, gives more delight than many aCevery mother. Without it she will have poor 
choice work of art in gilded frame, which has no >success in attempting to improve her children. It 
especial association to endear it. Then, too, such acis such a mistaken view of life, that education 
lesson from a mother is worth far more than the Sceases on leaving school, and at most on marriage. 
same from a paid teacher. It does not seem much ?That a woman has advanced intellectually and 
to us now, but it will leave an impression on their $socially as far as she ever will, when she sets her 
minds long after we are gone. foot in a household of her own. That too many do 

Mothers take too little pains to secure the re- ‘cease to advance, and begin to go downward, is a 
spect and admiration of their children. Many (sad trath, but it is by no means necessary. 
mothers would laugh at the very thought. But> In whatever walk in life God places His children 
the mothers who have wielded the greatest power ¢ He never takes from them the privilege of growing 
in the world through their distinguished sons and Sin grace, and whoever is growing daily in holiness, 
daughters, have been those who were deeply rever- 2is making the truest advancement. The memory 
enced as well as beloved. ; of a consistent Christian mother is worth more to 

A distinguished woman in her old age delighted 2a child for time and eternity, than coffers of gold 
to recall the memory of that mother who had done (and caskets of choicest jewels. 
so much towards forming her life. “When she > Mother, are you one of those who are, year by 
entered a room,” she says, “it had the effect of é year, improving yourself? or, are you slothfully 
immediately raising the tone of the conversation, Sand fitfully repining over your life-work, and 
and of elevating all around her. In her presence allowing all the finer elements of your nature to 
I became, for the time, transformed into another Srust out in disuse? 


person.” 


S\N 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 








BERTIE’S SQUIRREL. ‘through briers and thickets—often going sprawl- 
é ing on the ground as they thought they had just 

got him—often losing sight of him, and the next 
Reading the story of the “Squirrel: Cage” in ?moment seeing him perched on a rail, looking for 
the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury,” put me in mind se the world as though he said, “ Nice fun, aint it, 


BY VARA. 


of my Cousin Bertie’s attempt at squirrel keeping. 2boys? I'll run as long as you want to, but you 
I think it will interest the boys who every month ¢ can’t catch me.” 
turn over the pages of the Home with eager fingers And I do not think they ever would, if Master 
to get at the “ Treasury.” Chippy hadn’t whisked himself into a hollow log 
Bertie is a real genuine country boy, very full dlying on the ground. No doubt he thought him- 
of fun, often given to mischief and teasing—one ( self “ mighty clever” to run in there in the dark. 
of the kind of boys that everybody loves, for, 9 But that was just the worst thing forhim. The 
though often noisy and troublesome, there is no- ¢log was only hollow partly through, so that once 
thing mean about them. So, though mothers often Sin, the boys, by stopping up the entrance, held 
sigh when the muddy boots go leaving their dirty ohim prisoner. But how to get him out? The boys 
tracks over the clean carpet, or the noisy whistle (had a consultation, which ended in Bertie’s pulling 
wakes baby up, they smile again as they hear the Soff his bgot and holding the top of it close to the 
genuine, “I’m sorry, mother, I didn’t think.” hole in the log, bidding the boys drum on the log 
But, boys, you who are like Bertie, “real sorry” eand frighten the little creature out, and then of 
when you hurt mother’s feelings, do try a little ¢course he would go plump into the boot. So they 
harder to think. But to my story. o went at it. Some pounded with sticks on the log, 
Bertie was one day having a “real good time” ¢some shouted enough to frighten “all creation,” 
in the woods—a real boy ramble with other boys Sas Bertie sai? in telling us the story. 
and his dog—after nothing in particular but “fun” $ At any rate, poor Chippy was so frightened he 
in general. ° vaulted straight into the boot, and was held a 
“There goes a squirrel,” shouts little Jimmie, ?prisoner in smaller quarters than before. As 
the youngest of the party. < Bertie planned the capture, the other boys yielded 
“Let’s catch him boys,” and Bertie begins the “all claim to him, and with boot tightly grasped in 
chase. Over the ground, over stumps, fences, his hand they all started for home. 
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As home was a good long mile away, Bertie’s 
bootless stocking had a great hole in it when he 
reached mamma’s presence, for which, of course, 
he was “so sorry.” 
vent his lodging his little captive very safely in an 
old bird cage up stairs in his own room. Here 
he was visited many times a day by Bertie and his 
playfellows, but he refused all attempts at a recon- 
ciliation, though offered in the shape of tempting 
food and all that squirrels are supposed to love. 


Indeed, I don’t doubt he thought them mean fel-< 
And though they admired his striped coat, > 


lows. 
his bright eyes, and cunning ways, in his squirrel 
heart the admiration was not returned. 

One day Bertie’s father, going into the boy’s 


room, found Chippy had escaped, and was having > 


a good time generally running round the room, 
over the bed, jumping from the chairs, and making 
the most of his liberty. Bertie was called, and he 
and his father began the chase. 


Round and round § 
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Oh! the time will merrily glide away, 
And when you come, ere the close of day, 
To get a good supper I’ll try.” 


But his sorrow did not pre- 


“ God keep you, daughter!” the father said 
As he drew her close to his side, 
> His sun-browned hand on her golden head, 
While the light skiff waited her guide. 
) Then in he sprang, and with arrowy flight, 
¢ The little boat sped, like a sea-bird bright, 
O’er the sparkling, shimmering tide. 


The child stood still on the wave-washed sand, 
Baptized in the sunlight clear! 

And the father thought, as he waved his hand, 
Of another yet more dear, 

Who had watched him, erst, from that gleaming 

strand, 
« Whose life-bark had sped to the better land, 
But leaving her image here. 


the room, trying to drive him into his cage, they ? 


ran. But Chippy had had enough of cage life, and 
did not mean to go back to it, At last Bertie grew 
desperate, and determined to catch him in his 
hands, “‘bite or no bite.” In a few minutes he 
had him cornered, and grasping him tightly in his 
hands, exclaimed, “I’ve got him!”’ But no sooner 
had he uttered the words than with an ejaculation 
of pain he flung Master Chippy from him, who 


made a dive right through the mosquito netting at ? 


the window, and was never seen more. 
Bertie’s father saw the boy grow white with pain, 


and sure enough squirrel’s sharp teeth had gone ‘ 


clear through the ball of the boy’s thumb. With 


tears in his eyes, Bertie went down to his mother 


to have his wound dressed, and declared he “ never 
wanted another squirrel.” 
again to keep one. 


they saw Chippy looking at them from behind a 
stump, with an expression which seemed to say— 
“ Want to try it again, boys?” 

If the editor thinks thie worthy a place in the 
Home, I will tell you sometime of a squirrel that 
proved more tameable than Chippy did. 





THE CHILD OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 
BY ANNE CASWELL. 


The light-house keeper said to bis child, 
“T must go to the mainland, dear! 
Can you stay alone till afternoon? 
Quite early I hope to be here.” 
She tossed back her hair with a girlish grace, 
As she lifted to his a brightening face ; 
* Yes, father ; I’ve nothing to fear. 


“With Kit and Fido I'll have a good play 
When I’ve seen your boat glide by ; 

Then I'll gather shells and sea-weed bright, 
And watch the cloud-fleets in the sky. 


And he never tried? 
But often that summer, when ‘ 
the boys were on a berrying frolic, they fancied ? 


Quietly, cheerily flew the hours 
Of the long, bright summer day— 
When low! in the west a storm-cloud lowers, 
Its shadow is on the bay! 
“Oh! father, I hope, will not set sail, 
In the rash attempt to weather the gale,” 
Thought the child, and knelt to pray. 


, “ But what if a ship should pass to-night ?” 
Then Ellie anxiousiy said. 

“But can I—yes—I must strike the light!” 
She climbed with a cautious tread, 

Up, and still up, through the circling tower, 

And full and clear, till the dawning hour, 
The lantern’s radiance spread. 


) 


” 


?“The mist is thick—the bell must be rung 
Though the girlish arm was slight, 

The woman’s heart to the effort sprung; 
And out on the dreary night 

>The bell pealed forth, again and again, 

While an anxious crew, on that raging main, 

Were toiling with all their might. 


6 The morning breaks, and the storm is past! 
2 The keeper sets sail for home— 

¢ His heart throbs deep, as his boat flies fast 
S Through the dashing spray and foam. 

2 It touches land, and the chamber stairs 

¢ Echo his footfalls, as hearts echo prayers— 
2 He turns to his daughter’s room. 

> 

6 No shame to his manhood that tears fall fast, 
As he bends o’er the little bed; 

3 And wild kisses bedew the tiny hands, 

2 Thrown wearily over her head; 

§ For those hands have wrought a mightier deed 
2 Than were blazoned in story or song; 

¢ And the ship, with its wealth of human life, 
5 To-day rides safe o’er the billows’ strife, 

¢ Because the child's heart was strong! 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


AN INCIDENT IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple stuff, 
As homespun as their own. 


And, when he read, they forward leaned, 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 
His brook-like songs whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 


Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sunlike, o’er faces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read they felt and saw 

Some presence of the bard. 


It was a sight for Sin and Wrong 
And slavish Tyranny to see, 
A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. 


I thought, “ These men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 
And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 


“God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall. 


“There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 


Which burst, unlooked-for, into high-souled deeds > 


With wayside beauty rife. 


“We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 


* Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 
In sunoy hours like this. 


* All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began, 
Is native to the simple heart of all, 
The angel-heart of man, 


“And thus, among the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome.” 


O mighty brother-soul of man, 
Where’er thou art, in low or high, 
Thy skyey arches with exulting span 

O’er-roof infinity! 


Allthoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole: 


In his broad breast the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells to a tide of Thought, whose surges leap 
O’er the weak thrones of Wrong. 
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All thought begins in feeling,—wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 
And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveiess pyramid. 


Nor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope which rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great heart of God. 


God wills, man hopes: in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 
Till from the poet’s tongue the message rolls, 
A blessing to his kind. 


Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 


It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three . 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall! waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendiess sons of men; 


To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and mannood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 


WOMAN. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 
A vestal priestess, proudly pure, 

But of a meek and quiet spirit; 
With soul all dauntless to endure, 

And mood so calm that naught can stir it, 
Save when a thought; most deeply thrilling 
Her eyes with gentlest tears is filling, 
Which seem with her true words to start 
From the deep fountain at her heart. 


A mien that neither seeks nor shuns 
The homage scattered in her way ; 
A love that hath few favored ones, 
And yet for all can work and pray; 
A smile wherein each mortal reads 
The very sympathy he needs; 
An eye like to a mystic book 
Of lays that bard or prophet sings, 
Which keepeth for the holiest look 
Of holiest love its deepest things. 


A form to which a king had bent, 
The fireside’s dearest ornament— 
Known in the dwellings of the poor 
Better than at the rich man’s door ; 
A life that ever onward goes, 
Yet in itself has deep repose. 
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A vestal priestess, maid, or wife— And “little ones” to whom her hand could give 





Vestal and vowed to offer up 
The innocence of a holy life 

To Him who gives the mingled cup; 
With man its bitter sweets to share, 
To live and love, to do and dare; 
His prayer to breathe, his tears to shed, 
Rreaking to him the heavenly bread 
Of hopes which, all too high for earth, 
Have yet in her a mortal birth. 


This is the woman I[ have dreamed, 
And to my childish thought she seemed 
The woman I myself should be: 

I would that I were she. 


Alas! 


THE CORAL-GROVE. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 

Deep in the wave is a coral-grove, 
Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine; 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From coral-rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 
The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air: 
There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter: 
There, with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea: 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful Spirit of Storms 

Has made the top of the wave his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of Ocean roar, 
When the Wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 
Then far below in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and goldfish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

Through the bending twigs of the coral-grove. 


THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


Oh, beautifal as Morning in those hours 
When, as her pathway lies along the hills, 
Her golden fingers wake the dewy flowers, 
And softly touch the waters ot the rills, 
Was she who walked more faintly day by day 
Till silently she perished by the way. 


It was not hers to know that perfect heaven 

Of passionate love returned by love as deep; 

Not hers to sing the cradle-song at even, 

Watching the beauty of her babe asleep; 

“ Mother and brethern”—these she had not known, 
Save such as do the Father’s will alone. 


Yet found she something still for which to live— 
Hearths desolate, where angel-like she came, 


A cup of water in her Master’s name; 


¢ And breaking hearts to bind away from death, 
§ With the soft hand of pitying Love and Faith. 


She never won the voice of popular praise; 


But, counting earthly triumph as but dross, 


2 Seeking to keep her Saviour’s perfect ways, 


é 


Bearing in the still path His blessed cross, 


¢ She made her life, while with us here she trod, 
¢ A consecration to the will of God! 
? And she hath lived and labored not in vain: 


C 


Through the deep prison-cells her accents thrill, 


¢ And the sad slave leans idly on his chain, 


And hears the music of her singing still; 


$ While little children, with their innocent praise, 
2 Keep freshly in men’s hearts her Christian ways. 


» And what a beautiful lesson she made known !|— 


M4 


The whiteness of her soul sin could not dim; 


¢ Ready to lay down on God’s altar-stone 


S 


The dearest treasure of her life for Him. 


S Her flame of sacrifice never, never waned : 
2 How could she live and die so self-sustained? 


¢ For friends supported not her parting soul, 


And whispered words of comfort kind and sweet, 


2 When treading onward to that final goal 


S 


Where the still bridegroom waited for her feet; 


¢ Alone she walked, yet with a fearless tread, 
2 Down to Death’s chamber, and his bridal bed! 
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“PASSING AWAY.” 
BY JOHN PIERPONT, 
Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 
That came so sweet to my dreaming ear— 
Like the silvery tones of a Fairy’s shell 
That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, 
And the Moon and the Fairy are watching the deep, 
She dispensing her silvery light, 
And he his notes, &s silvery quite, 
While the boatman listens and ships his oar, 
To catch the music that comes from the shore?— 
Hark! the notes on my ear that play, 
Are set to words: as they float, they say, 
“ Passing away! passing away!” 
But no; it was not a Fairy’s shell, 
Blown on the beach, so mellow and clear; 
Nor was it the tongue ofa silver bell, 
Striking the hour, that filled my ear, 
As I lay in my dream; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of Time. 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plump little girl, for a pendulum, swung 
As you’ve sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary-bird swing; 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet, 
And, as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 
“Passing away! passing away!” 
Oh, how bright were the wheels, that told 
Of the lapse of time, as they moved round slow! 
And the hands, as they swept o’er the dial of gold, 
Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo! she had changed: in a few short hours 
Her bouquet had became a garland of flowers, 
That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 
This way and that, as she, dancing, swung 
In the fulness of grace and womanly pride, 
That told me she soon was to be a bride;— 
Yet then, when expecting her happiest day, 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 
“Passing away! passing away!” 
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While I gazed at that fair one’s cheek, a shade Sa What is that, Mother?”—“ The dove, my son!— 
Of thought, or care, stole softly over, 2 And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
Like that by a cloud ia a summer’s day made, CIs flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. Constant and pure, by that lonely nest, 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flush As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 


And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels, Ever, my son, be thou like the dove— 

That marched so calmly round above her, In friendship as faithful, as constant in love.” 
Was a little dimmed—as when Evening steals 

Upon Noon’s hot face: yet one couldn’t but love her, 
For she looked like a mother, whose first babe lay 

Rocked on her breast, as she swung all day ;— 

And she seemed in the same silver tone to say, 

“Passing away! passing away !” 


Had something lost of its brilliant blush; 3 her distant dear one’s quick return. 


Su What is that, Mother?”—“The eagle, boy !— 
¢ Proudly careering his course of joy; 

Firm, on his own mountain vigor relying, 
> Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying, 
? His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
: ¢ He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
— yet I looked, what a change there came! S Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 

er eye was quenched, and her cheek was wan: S Onward, and upward, and true to the line.” 

Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, > 

Yet, just as busily, swung she on; 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust; 
The wheels above her were eaten with rust; 
The hands, that over the dial swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnished, bnt on they kept, 
And stil] there came that silver tone 


2 “ What is that, Mother ?”—“ The swan, my love!— 
¢ He is floating.down from his native grove; 

¢ NO loved one now, no nestling nigh, 

¢ He is floating down, by himself to die: 

Cc e ¢ . 

2 Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
¢ Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings. 


From the shrivelled lips of the toothless crone ¢ Live 80, my love, that when death shall — 
(Let me never forget till my dying day $ Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 
The tone or the burden of her lay)— 2 cxtdengell 

“Passing away! i e 7 f 
chara i oc age ‘THE MOTHERS OF THE WEST. 
OoK $ BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 

LOOK ALOFT, ¢ The mothers of our forest-land! 
BY JONATHAN LAWRENCE. 6 Stout-hearted dames were they; 

In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale =? With mqrve tp wield the battle,brand, 

Are around and above, if thy footing should fail, r And join the border fray. 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution de- 5 “— poten oa a as a rat 

part, 2 n its days of 0: ood and strile— 

« Look aloft,” and be firm. and be fearless of heart. 7 Aye ready for severest toil, 

If the friend. w E ; 2 Aye free to peril life. 
the friend, who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 4 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, ¢ The mothers of rae forest land! 

may ede Fane, STE ON, A one > sh un, Comet dauntless band 

rrayed, ow share ’ 8 y 

a = to the friendship which never shall gre shyness! aside 

fade. iey shrank no — 
$ They quailed not in the fight— 


Should the visions which Hope spreads in light to ‘ But cheered their husbands through the day, 
shine eye, And soothed them through the night. 

Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

“Look aloft” to the Sun that is never to set. 


The mothers of our forest-land! 
Their bosoms pillowed men! 

And preud were they by such to stand, 
In hammock, fort, or glen, 

To load the sure old rifle— 
To run the leaden bal]— 

To watch a battling husband’s place, 
And fill it, Should he fall! 


Should they who are dearest, the son of thy heart, 
The wife of thy bosom, in sorrow depart, 
te ” 
Look aloft” from the darkness and dust of the 
tomb, 
To that soil where “affection is ever in bloom.” 


The mothers of our forest-land! 
Such were their daily deeds: 
Their monument!—where does it stand? 
Their epitaph !—who reads? 
No braver dames had Sparta, 
No nobler matrons Rome— 
Yet who or lauds or honors them, 
E’en in their own green home? 


And oh, when Death comes in his terrors, to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, “look aloft,” and depart! 


“WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER” 
BY BISHOP GEO. W. DOANE. 
“ What is that, Mother?”—“The lark, my child! 
The Morn has but just looked out, and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
Andis up and away, with the dew on his breast, 


The mothers of our forest-land! 
They’sleep in unknown graves; 

And had they borne and nursed a band 
Of ingrates, or of slaves, 
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Anda hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, ? They had not been more neglected! 
To warble it out in his Maker’s ear. But their graves shall yet be found, 
Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lays . And their monuments dot here and there 


Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise.” “The Dark and Bloody Ground.” 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


BREAD. erin perp constituents of every part of the 
BY HENRY 8. CHASE, M. D., D. D. 8. 2body. Not only are they found in the bones and 


Several months since, in writing about the? teeth, but they always form a portion of the brain, 

Terra, I said that bread made from the flour ofS 2¢@rt, lungs, and muscles. These organs could 

wheat was unfit for the purpose of dental nutri- 22° exist without them. The nutritious principles 

tion. I wish to say something more on this sub-S™ wheat, when eaten, go to nourish and build up 
2 the following tissues :— 


ject. Here is the Chemical Analysis of a human : 
¢ GLUTEN goes to build up the red meat or mus- 


tooth :— 

Dentine of Tooth Bone. 2 cles, and cartilages. 
Phosphate of Lime, . . ‘ é . 66.725 Starcu, Sugar anp Gu» to form fat, and keep 
Carbonate of Lime, . “ . , . 3.36 >up the temperature to 98°. 
Phosphate of Magnesia, . 4a Live for the bones and teeth, and all other 
Salts, . : : . . ‘ : . 0.83 2 fssues. 
Cartilage, . 27.61 Sruica for the hair, nails and skin. 


PotasH and Sopa to produce chemical changes 


Fat, . ; . ° ° : ° - 0.406. 
in the processes of nutrition. 








100.00 > When a thin section of a grain of wheat is ex- 
Enamel of Tooth. amined under a microscope of moderate power, 
Phosphate of Lime, . ° 89.82 > there will be seen the woody envelope or bran; 
Carbonate of Lime, ° 4.37 Cnext a single row of cells or packages of gluten, 
Phosphate of Magnesia, . ° ° -  1.34>within the bran circle; next starch cells filling up 

Salts, . . ‘ ° ° . ° - 0.88 ¢ the whole interior of the kernel. 
Chondrine, ° . . . . - 3.393 What is Superfine Flour? —It is pulverised 
Fat, . . ° ° ° ° ° - 0.205 starch cells, with a very little gluten. The phos- 
, phates of lime is not contained in the starch cells 

108.00 ° t0 any appreciable amount. 

Human bones are composed as follows :— 2 The gluten cells are the great repository of the 
Phosphate of Lime, . ° . ° 57 lime salts, and we have seen that there is only a 
Carbonate of Lime, . . ’ ° 8 single row of these in a grain of wheat. Conse- 
Fluoride of Calcium, . . . ° ° 12 quently, it is not strange that Mayer, a German 
Phosphate of Magnesia, . . . . 1¢ chemist, found fourteen times as much phosphoric 
BMineral Constituents, R ; 4 . ~ 67 9 acid in millers’ bran as he did in superfine flour. 


Cartilage, . ! : ; y : : 33 >In making superfine flour, the miller sifts through 

i ____ Shis bolt the finest of the ground wheat, which is 

100 2 principally starch cells, and sells it for superfine 

Now let us see of what Wear is made. ¢ flour. The coarser parts, containing the gluten 
Chemical Analysis of Wheat, Grain. ¢ and bran, ies sold for cow feed. 

Water, ‘ . a , : a . 10.002 In grinding wheat, nearly all the gluten cells 

11.00 S adhere to the brun. Some millers grind the bran 


Gluten, . ° ° ° ° . 

Starch, : . : : . . 71.00 Q over, and after bolting it, sell the finer part for an 
Sugar 4.70 > inferior quality of flour, though it is really more 
pugar, . . ° ° e ° . < f 

Gum 3.396 Valuable than the superfine, which has been so 


2 unmercifully robbed of its phosphates. 

100.005 I do not think of any other article of food 
Chemical Analysis of Asu of Wheat. 2 which the ingenuity of man has so tortured as to 
19.25 $ render it unfit for human sustenance, as wheat. 





Potash, ° : ° ° ° 

Soda, . ; ° ° ° ° ° 20.20 Rich as it is in all the elements necessary for the 
Lime, . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 8.65¢ growth and nutrition of the body, it is a sin and a 
Magnesia, . ‘ ° ° ° - 8.102 shame to use itas we do. Let us then return to 
Alumina, . ‘ e ° ° . ° 2.30 Nature, and use the whole of the ground kernel 
Silica, . : ; ° ° . . . 33.00¢ Bread and biscuit are far superior, to my taste, 
Sulphuric Acid, . ° " P » . 4.002 made of the whole grain to that made of fine flour. 


Phosphoric Acid, . ° ° ° ° 3.60 $ If people will take pains to make as nice bread 
.90$ and biscuits of wheat meal as they do of white 

2 flour, their families will soon prefer the former. 
100.00; consider it a moral duty that parents should 
The Phosphates and Carbonates of Lime ares not allow their children to eat, as food, white bread 
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Chlorine, . ‘ e ° ‘ ° ° 
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and biscuits and other articles made of wheat 2 body as would be required if wheat meal should 
flour. If one-third of the weight of their solid be substituted. But nature refuses to digest such 
nutriment is made of fine flour their teeth will) an ‘amount of starchy material, and it is thrown 
surely suffer by decay, owing to their containing ¢ from the body in the excretions. 

insufficient phosphate of lime to give them the) A certain weight of phosphates and other salts 
requisite hardness to resist disease. are daily used up in the body and excreted or 

All the cereal grains; all fish, lean flesh, milk, ? thrown out of the system. So that this waste must 
fruits, vegetables, &c., contain the phosphate and? be made good by the food. And if it is not, the 
carbonate of lime in abundance, for the growth of § bones, teeth, and soft portions of the body must 
the body, and if people will use fine flour let it owe up a certain portion which they already con- 
in the least possible quantity, and use other sub- ¢ tain, to-supply the waste. In the growing and 
stances for the principal food. Many persons ) nursing child, the demand for these phosphates is 
think that starchy articles are nutritious. It is not¢ very great, and if the mother does not take them 
so. No one principle alone is nutritious. An Sin sufficient quantity, her own bones and teeth 
animal will starve to death in a few days on starch, ? must help to partly make up the amount demanded 
gluten, fat, or sugar, alone. ) by the child, in the milk. The latter also becomes 

It is necessary that every chemical principle? poor in phosphates, and the child consequently 
which our bodies contain should be in the food weS suffers in nutrition. And these facts account for 
eat, otherwise the body will sicken and die. A ? another well known fact, namely, that thousands of 
plant will die if its roots are placed in a soil where‘ nursing mothers suffer from rapid deeay of their 
they cannot find the elements of nutrition peculiar? teeth during this period. Children thus poorly 
to itself. , nourished will grow up with teeth deficient in 

One hundred ounces of wheat meal burned will > hardness; they will early decay, and the sins of 
leave about three and a half ounces of ash, con- ‘the parent will be visited upon the innocent off- 
taining the phosphates and other salts. ¢ spring. 

One hundred ounces of superfine flour burnedS In closing I will say that peas and beans are 
will leave about seven-tenths of one ounce of ¢ particularly rich in the phosphates, and will, if 
ash. efreely used daily, make up for the deficiency of 

It will be seen that one must eat five times as $ those salts in superfine flour, to a great degree. 
many ounces of fine flour each day to nourish the > Towa Ciry, Iowa. 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 


MORE ABOUT WOMEN. >a wreath of violets around the top, and lavender 
> strings—’ 

We have received during the past month a letter; ‘My dear,’ I interrupted, ‘if you will wait a 
from “Uncle Grumbler,”’ complaining of the moment until I can collect my scattered thoughts, 
article in the last “‘ Home Circle” which seemed ¢ and find out what nation I am in, you will greatly 
to favor woman's dress “ and, actually,” as he puts oblige me. I can’t tell whether I am at this pres- 
it, “encourages females to spend more time than 2 ent moment in England at a horse race—that you 
they now do over the frivolities and fripperies of \are talking so glibly of “Derbys,” or among 
fashion.” , After taking us severely to task for¢ Turks with heads swathed in silk, whether I am 
our supposed sympathy with woman’s extrava- living with a tribe of wandering fortune tellers, or 
gance (which by the way is entirely a misappre-¢ among the gentle maidens of the “Orient,” or am 





hension on his part) he goes on to say— S set down in the midst of the subjects of the “Ty- 
“My niece, Nellie, came to me early in the sea- 2 ¢oon.” Now if you will please explain while I 
son with the very important query— ) give my whole mind up to the subject in hand, I 
“* Weill, uncle, what kind of a hat shall I get for ¢ will promise to be very attentive and aid you if 
the sea-side this summer ?’ ; possible, at its close, to solve your difficulty.’ Poor 
“*Why, a straw hat of course,’ I replied, won- < Nellie put on a droll expression of distress at this, 
dering what could have caused the question. > and shrugging her shoulders said it was utterly 


“«But that isn’t what I mean,’ said Nellie, S impossible to explain to a man what was meant by 
laughing at my ignorance. ‘I mean what shape < the very mysterious names she had rattled off so 
shall it be. A “May queen,” a “gypsy,” a“ shep- ‘ smoothly, and she feared I could not render her 
herdess,” a “ turban,” a “sundown,” a “belle,” a < any assistance. But as she turned to go away a 
“Derby,” or a dear, delightful “Japanese,” with * bright thought struck her, and she came back 


‘ 
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again, saying—‘ Put on your hat, uncle, and walk?“ You shan’t see them. M. Truefitt shall give me 
down Broadway with me, and I can show youS hair of the fashionable color; mine was originally 
more “styles” in five minutes than I could de-2black. I was born with black hair; but no matter, 
I'll have it ‘chestnut auburn,’ as Miss Braddon 
“So I donned hat and gloves and took my cane, 2 somewhat facetiously calls red hair. Mme. Rachel 
and we started on our errand. What a bewilder-¢ shall give my cheek a peach-like bloom, and my 
Such an array of > eyebrows and lashes a darkened hue. Albemarle- 
fanciful nothings, which are dignified in these de-¢ street shall furnish me with teeth unrivalled by 
generate days with the name of bonnets. AndSpearls, and Mme. Davy or Mrs. Woods with the 
Nellie told me all of their mysteries, all that a? rounded figure of youth.” Well, your tout ensemble 
middle-aged bachelor who had no intentions of mar-§ is complete—you are all that art can make you— 
rying would care to know, and more than a young? your exterior appears youthful, but the thoughts 
man with matrimonial prospects could bear to hear.$ of your heart and the imaginations of your brain 
“¢ And what is this ” I inquired, as we stopped ?are not those of a girl. You have not changed 
opposite a window wherein was displayed a thing¢ these. And for what is all this? The answer is 
which looked like the nee’kerchief my dear neers have recourse to art to turn you out to 
grandmother, a staid old Quaker lady, used to wear. 2 the world—a subterfuge, a base coin, for two rea- 
“*Why that’s a white crépe “ pamela,”’ mr? So ie you want to deceive your own sex, or 
Nellie, at once. 2 else you wish to appear to man what you are not. 
“« And this bread-basket cover, bent all out of$ ‘‘‘In the first place, your own sex being au fait 
shape ?’ ¢at such representations, and consequently easily 
“<< Oh, isn’t it sweet?’ said Nellie, taking notice ¢ able to detect it, know the fact which you are try- 
of the one I pointed out. ‘That’s a gypsy.’ 2 ing to hide; whilst, on the other band, man, whom 
“«And this one next it,’ I continued, ‘of the¢ you endeavor to ensnare, sees before him a painted 
same basket-cover species, but looking more like p doll—a moving falsehood ; of which the component 
the dinner-pail variety? What is this?’ ¢ parts are vanity, folly, pride, and prejudice. Has, 
“<< Why that’s the loveliest fashion of the Season ; > then, age become disreputable? or are gray hairs 
that’s a “Japanese.” And I must have omnes disgrace? Can man by a thought add one eubit 
Don’t look so horror-struck. I’ve set my to his stature, or improve upon God’s handiwork ? 
ag 2 Or are we going back to the days of paint and 
“T knew she had all the while, and of course ¢ patches, powder and furbelows? to things that 
before we left the shop she bought one, and ordered Dare stale and effete? It seems so. We read that 
it sent home immediately. ¢ Mme. Dubarry’s rouge used to fall off when she 
“* Nellie,’ said I, as we retraced our steps ‘upS smiled. No doubt art has improved that much- 
town,’ ‘ the reckless extravagance of women now- 2 used adjunct of the toilet table, and now it only 
a-days is perfectly fearful; and your lives andS runs off. And this is the example we are setting 
souls are being frittered away by this silly, incom-? to our children; and yet we rebuke them for false- 
prehensible love and study of dress. Look at theS hoods; we teach them that a lie in thought or deed 
women about you, how tricked out with foolish 9 is unworthy, base, and cowardly, whilst at the 
baubles they are. Look at our newspapers filled ¢ frst corner they turn they are face to face with a 
with your fashionable advertisements. Look at > living falsehood. Oh, Art, how you are abused 
our country, flooded with magazines, whose sole ¢ even in your nobler works !’ 
object is to teach women how to adorn their bodies,S “Qh, girls aint so bad as that,’ said Nellie, in 


too often to the neglect of their minds and souls. 2 return. ‘We don’t paint ourselves like Indians, 
And even “ Arthur,” having struggled against the S and do all those absurd things just for good looks.’ 
sweeping tide for many years, must needs give “*No? Don’t you? Who frizzed her hair on 
way at last, and half acknowledge its inability to C erimping-pins every night last winter until all the 


stem the current of fashionable folly.’ life arid natural moisture had gone out of it? And 
“ Nellie began to yawn as we went up the tops, ° 


until, in verity, each “individual hair” did “ stand 
while I was still talking of the shortcomings 4 on end,” like quills upon the fretfal poreupine.’ 
her sex. 


“Nellie looked very conscious. 

“Sit here a minute,’ I said, as we entered the$ “¢Why, my dear,’ I said, remorselessly, ‘if it 
parlor, ‘ while I read you a very sensible extract I? were “the fashion,” you would even do as the 
eut from a London paper the other day :— brunettes in the old world are doing now, bleach- 

“« Fair lady, truths are unpleasant things some-?2ing their hair by painful processes to make it 
times, but facts are stern realities. You are passé, white, because light tresses are just now considered 


you are on the outside of thirty—nay, we'll come > most beautiful.’ 

to the truth, you would have a husband. What!¢ “ ‘Well, those French women are very dreadful,’ 
is your hair streaked with gray? Is that cheek > said Nellie. ° 
grown coarse? Are your teeth somewhat infirm, “*No worse than others,’ I contended, ‘ they 
and has your figure lost the roundness of youth ?4 only lead off, and Americans follow. But I am 


Aye, too true, we see all these. But you exclaim,/ hoping for better things before long. A French 


scribe in as many years.’ 


ing time it was, to be sure. 


uncle. 
heart on a “‘ Japanese. 
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paper has the following, which looks as though MISS MULOCK. 
matters were approaching a crisis in that country 6 Who that has read “John Halifax,” or “A Life 
«“¢The reckless mania for dress, which just now > for a Life,” does not feel a glow of warmth and 
rages with the fury of an epidemic among the wo-< admiration within his soul at the very mention of 
men of France, is even more glaring by the 88° the name of Dindh Mulock. She who has written 
side than in Paris. There the one end and object‘ so nobly of good men and good deeds, who never 
of life appears to be to surpass all others, not only 2 has given us in any book a base etal of human 
in costliness, but in originality of attire. The} excellence, but has striven always to improve, 
most fantastic fashions are flaunted through the ¢ elevaty “nail eledile Jaae Goke.. adee tec ake 
narrow, dirty streets of dreary little bathing vil- > among women, and long may her fame endure. 
lages; while the richest silks and satins of the< 4 jittle book of poems has been recently published 
most delicate hue are trailed over the moist sands, bearing her name, and though she has not been so 
or exposed to the burning sun on the terrace of the long and favorably known to the public through 
établissement, their speedy destruction furnishing > her poetry as in her prose, yet still we find in 





wey YY 


‘a welcome though unneeded excuse for some fresh ¢ 





and still more startling novelty. If rich people? 


S 


this volume many gems of beauty, all breathing 
the same earnest Christian spirit that marks all of 


alone indulged in such follies, it would be a less‘ }4, writings. From these we have selected two or 


S 


serious, if still a very regretable, matter; but the2 


three which may possibly have never before come 


evil is rapidly spreading downwards to the lower‘ under the eyes of some of the members of the 


strata of society, in spite of the opposition it there 2 
encounters on the part, not only of husbands and§ 
fathers, but also of youthful aspirants to connubial 2 
bliss. Not many months ago an open-air meeting‘ 
was held at Marseilles, at which some hundreds of? 
young men pledged themselves not to change theirs 
condition until women had come to their senses, ¢ 
and learned to be more moderate in their personal‘ 
expenditure. But it is clear that the remedy must ° 
come from the same quarter whence the distemper 
first broke out. § 

“<The disorder has now grown to such a height 
that the most disastrous results must ensue to the? 
national character, if prompt measures be notS 
adopted for its immediate mitigation, and eventual? 
subjection to the rules of good taste and common § 
sense. It were vain to attempt to legislate against? 
it, for sumptuary laws in the nineteenth century > 
would certainly be an anachronism and an egregi-¢ 
ous blunder. Equally vain is the idea of writing > 
it down, unless women in “ good society” can first ¢ 
be persuaded to read something more serious than ? 
a Journal of Fashions, or the last novel by George ¢ 
Sand. As for poor M. Dupin, all that he has yet 
succeeded in doing is in furnishing the design ofS 
an additional costume, and in raising a good- 
natured laugh at his own expense, as even the fair $ 
objects of his vituperation admit, with a smile, ¢ 
that he is—“ very amusing.”’’ 

“T looked up to see what effect my words were $ 
having upon my pretty niece. Imagine my chagrin? 
to find the ‘ Japanese’ had been brought in by thes 
servant, and standing before the mirror, with the 5 
odious thing upon her head, stood Nellie, turning 
her face this way and that, pulling out bows and¢ 
tucking in the flowers, and stopping only to ex-5 
claim, when I ceased reading— 

“Oh, uncle, isn’t it the sweetest “Japanese” of > 
the season? I declare, I’m quite “in love” with 
myself when I look in the glass. Come kiss me, 
uncle, there’s a dear old fellow.’ 

“ And I kissed her. Yours respectfully, Q 

“UncLeE GRUMBLER.” © 


vy 


Home Circle. 


“THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MOWING.” 


All shimmering in the morning shine 
And diamonded with dew, 
And quivering in the scented wind 
That thrills its green heart through,— 
The little field, the smiling field, 
With all its flowers a-blowing, 
How happy looks the golden field 
The day before the mowing! 


All still ’neath the departing light, 
Twilight, though void of stars, 

Save where, low westering, Venus hides 
From the red eye of Mars; 

How quiet lies the silent field 
With all its beauties glowing ; 

Just stirring,—like a child asleep,— 
The night before the mowing. 


Sharp steel, inevitable hand, 
Cut keen, cut kind! Our field 
We know full well must be laid low 
Before its wealth it yield: 

Labor and mirth and plenty blest 
Its blameless death bestowing: 
And yet we weep, and yet we weep, 

The night before the mowing. 


“NOW AND AFTERWARDS.” 
“Two hands upon the breast and labor is past.” 
Russian Proverb. 
Two hands upon the breast, 
And labor’s done; 


Two pale feet crossed in rest— 


The race is won; 

Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease; 

Two lips where grief is mute, 
Anger,at peace ;”— 


So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot 
God in his kindness answereth not. 


“Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise ; 

Two feet that never rest 
Walking His ways; 


Two eyes that look above 


Through all their tears; 
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Two lips still breathing love, S hard-workers, who have dozens of other irons in 
M . oll > . 
Not wrath, nor fears ;” ¢ the fire all ready to be pressed into the service, 


So pray we afterwards, low on our knees; No matter what your station, do not suffer 
Pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear these! ? : f 
: 4 : < your character to degenerate into that of the idler, 
During the past year the marriage of this author-< ; ’ : 
. . > Do not allow your children to grow up in habits of 
ess has been announced to the public. It is very), nay < 
; ‘ ° : ; § indolence unless you are willing to see their char- 
possible that the following little waif which closes ¢ : , : 
: ak ais acters all that is unlovely and debasing. There is 
the book may have had its personal significance to} ‘ ‘ 
; , e ¢ no school for ill-temper equal to it, and the old 
the writer. It is called— ? 


P > nursery couplet will always hold true— 
“QUTWARD BOUND.” , 


“ And Satan finds some mischief still 
Out upon the unknown deep, 


For idle hands to do.” 


Where the unheard oceans sound, , 
Where the unseen islands sleep.— ») see 
Outward bound. ‘ 6 @ BG. G8 OARS Be O44 + 


Following towards the silent west 
O’er the horizon’s curved rim,— 
Or to islands of the blest, 


Have you a wife that has been sick a long time, 
) 8o that she is weak in mind and body and very easily 


—He with me and I with him— Qgrieved? If you have, oh, how gently and kindly 
_ Outward bound. ¢ you ought to speak to her, and talk with her, and 
Nothing but a speck we seem 2 try to cheer and comfort her! for she has enough 
In the waste of waters round, ) to bear, lying, it may be, days and weeks on a bed 


Floating, floating like a dream,— 
Outward bound. 
But within that tiny speck 


2 of weariness and pain. Deal gently with her if you 
5 desire to keep her with you, for you know not how 


Two brave hearts with one accord 2 long you will have the privilege to minister to her 
Past all tumult, grief, and wreck, S wants. Be sure that you don’t pay more attention 
Look up calm,—and praise the Lord,— ¢ to others than to her, for that will make her feel 


Outward bound. § like sinking down into the ground out of sight and 


eyeing 2 out of the way. She will feel that you don’t care 
THE IDLER. § much for her and would as leave have her gone. 
BY J. E. M’C, 2 You don’t know what a longing she has for your 
A very pleasant book written by a talented lady ? love; she needs your care now, if ever, and your 
was mentioned in the course of a morning call. § Dante ‘nheaemet hawe-or dia. en 
Mrs. Doolittle settled her ample form in her deep- ¢ 


cushioned chair, and between the vibrations of her ‘ = se 
$ ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &e. 
fan remarked— 


“T am sure there is nothing very striking about‘ I. 
it. I could write such books as that if I only had? ENIGMA. 
the time.” How that should be an obstacle wasS Iam composed of 13 letters. My 6, 13, is my- 
not clear to any but herself, as she was boarding, 2 self; my 7, 10, 9, 3, is a lake in the United States; 
with a nurse for her youngest darling and a gov-‘ my 2, 13, 13, 12, is a part of the foot; my 1, 4, 7, 
erness for the second—while her eldest was a? is an adjective, ; my 5, 2,9, 5,is the State in which 
school-boy who usually took care of himself. SI live; my 11,9, 1, is a citizen; my 8, 5, Lis a 
Her opinion was much like that of all idlers.? hut; and my whole is one of the departments of 
They attempt nothing themselves, therefore they ‘the Home Magazine. 
know nothing of the difficulties which beset the? II 
path of the earnest worker. Everything looks easy ‘ 
to them and the unsuccessful are deserving of the > 
severest censure. ¢ 
But fault-finding is the native language of the > hs . 
idler, whether man or woman. Especially is it 1 Po oer mise 
unpardonable if any whom they chance to know ) 2. Odibes oc teen, act fale, vet never plain ‘ 
should get on in the world. With what delight 5" Satiating s deer adainetiniiies roan / 
they watch a little cloud gathering over any name § 4. dijiiedeits — paint, when sick and low, 
which has won respect and praise in the world. $5. A master pitiless who drives to woe. 
How careful they are to take up a report against‘ 


ACROSTIC ENIGMAS. 
A youth who chose ’midst three, and pleased not 
any ; 


their neighbor, and spread it as far as their circle 2 Il. 
of influence extends. : 0 A youth who sinned and rode a dreadful ride; 
Noble, generous thoughts find no plece in their $ He whom he seryed. The tale’s known far and 


breasts. They are too much occupied with the / wide. 

petty details of their neighbors’ affairs to find time‘ 1, A long lost science ancient sages boasted. 
for attending to any great and good enterprise of? 2. A Hebrew name in England often “ toasted.” 
the day. The people of most leisure are not the$3. A wild fanatic crew, a lawless band. 

ones who carry on these works, but the patient, ? 4. A title for a lord in Eastern land. 
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5. A statesman nicknamed, who with death has? 6. Why are women extravagant in clothes? Be- 


slept. PS cause when they buy a new dress they wear it out 
6. One who at Heav’n’s gates trembling stood and 2 on the first day. 
wept. 7. Who was Jonah’s tutor? The whale who 


8. The friend of monarchs, but no king complete. 8. When was beef-tea introduced into England 
2on a large scale? When Henry*VIII. dissolved 
Iv. ‘ R ¢ the Pope’s bull. 
Two powers, brothers, lately knife to knife, — > 9. What fruit does a newly married Laas most 
Risked country, commerce, wealth, and even life. > resemble? A green pear. 
1, A power that light, and light itself controls. 2 10. At what time of lifemay a man ae onbiune 
2, A water vast that ae vast land rolls. belong to the vegetable kingdom ? When long ex- 
3. “In brief authority,” but little “ dressed.” perience has made him sage. 
4. Emotion of the head more than the breast. 11. When may two people be said to be half- 


7. A personage high who travels with a suite. awh him up. 


5, And a doxology to Heav’n addressed. witted? When they have an understanding be- 
Vv. tween them, 
CONUNDRUMS. 12. What two counties in Ireland would yon, 
1. What would a spider ina hurry do? Take a? ¢ suppose to be lighter in weight than the rest? Cork 
fly and spin away. ; and Down. 
2. Why is it probable that Moses wore a wig? 13. What is that which is so brittle that if you 
Because he was sometimes seen with Aaron (hair name it you are sure to break it? Silence. 
on) and sometimes without. 14. What do you suppose led Alexander Sel- 
8, Why is a bad wife likea patten? Because she 5 kirk to believe that the island of Juan Fernandes 
is a clog with a ring on. ¢was inhabited? He saw, on reaching the island, 


4. Why was Martin Luther like a dyspeptic <, heavy swell on the shore, and a little cove run- 
blackbird? Because the Diet of Worms disagreed > > ning inland. 
with him. > oa 

5. Why is the treadmill like a true convert? Be-> Amswers TO Entomas, CHARADES, ETC., IN JULY 
cause its turning is the result of the man’s convic- ‘No.—1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 2. Worm- 
tion. wood. 
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Brive Cake.—Three pounds of fine flour, well / gether and pour it into a mould. An hour will 
dried; three pounds of pounded sugar; three boil it. 
pounds fresh butter; six pounds currants, well > 
washed and dried; two pounds raisins, chopped ° To Crean Waite Maree.—A large lump of 
fine; one pound sweet almonds, blanched and cut ) Spanish whitening must be soaked in water, in 
thin; one pound citron; one pound lemon peel; which a piece of common washing soda has been 
one pound orange-peel ; quarter ounce mace, pow- j put. The quantity of water should be only just 
dered and sifted fine; quarter ounce nutmeg, ( enough to moisten the whitening. Take up some 
grated; twenty-four eggs; and a half-pint of ; of the whitening, now become a paste, on a flannel, 
brandy. First work the butter to a cream with the 2 and rub the marble well with it, leaving it on for a 
hand, then beat in the sugar for a quarter of an ‘little while, and repeating the process twice or 
hour; let the whites of the eggs be beaten to a> three times if necessary. Wash it all off with soap 
strong froth, then mix with the sugar and butter ;‘ and water, dry the marble well, and afterwards 
beat the yelk half an hour at least, and add them. ? polish it with a soft duster. A little of the whiten- 
Next dust in the flour, beating the cake the whole ; ing thus moistened is most useful for washing or- 
time. Add the other ingredients by degrees, and: namental china, which must be afterwards well 
keep beating until the oven is ready. < rinsed in soapy water, and will be found to have 
¢ acquired a very bright polish. 

Gray Pupping.—Take three eggs, weigh them ¢ 
in the shell; take an equal weight of sugar and ‘ 2 Caerse Biscurrs.—Two ounces butter, two ounces 
of butter, and two-thirds of the weight of flour. , flour, two ounces grated cheese, a little cayenne and 
Half melt the butter and beat it to a cream; beat‘ salt To be made into a thin paste and rolled out 
the eggs also, and mix them with the butter and? very thin, then cut in pieces four inches long and 
sugar, beating the whole to a froth; then add the ¢ one broad; bake a very light brown and send to 
flour and the rind of a lemon grated ; beat all .to-° the table as hot as possible. 

VoL, XXVIII.—10 























TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 





FASHION s. dentelle Cluny arranged transversely across the sleeves 
Among the later bulletins from the Empire of Fash- Sand running round the bottom of the robe. Then 
ion across the water we find it recorded that small again there are dresses of gaze de Chambéry, with white 
aquare Indian cashmere shawls, with turquoise blue S grounds and narrow stripes of delicate turquoise blue, 
and pink centres, have been general of late in the > worn with a jacket of simple blue foulard; or striped 
Bois. White ioose paletots are likewise popular, the >with emerald green, mauve, rosepink, or violet, with 
material is either ribbed velvet, plush cloth, or else ?jacket and jupe en suite. 
cashmere lined with silk or poplin, dotted with che-S An untrimmed petticoat is now-a-days a very rare 
nille. These sac-paletéts are cut straight and square, > sight, more attention being in fact bestowed upon the 
and are ornamented with mother of pearl, jet or silver Dunder than the upper garment, as skirts may fre- 
buttons. Large pockets are invariably added to the 2 quently be seen unornamented except by a single 
sac-paletét. ¢ thick cord, while petticoats are trimmed in the most 
Casaques, whether forming part of the dress, or‘,elaborate manner. In Paris the white petticoats are 
made of a different material, are worn much shorter > cut with a long train, and are richly ornamented with 
than usual, and comprise every variety of shape. The 2 Cluny guipure. 
most fashionable, which are of black silk or cash-2 Very simple but tasteful sea-side toilettes are made 
mere, are still covered with a mass of jet ornaments Sof plain blue or lilac sultane, and, are looped up over 
intermixed with guipure; others, made of fine cloth S white mohair petticoats, striped with the color of the 
mixtures, of various shades and depths of color, are > dress; a row of loops formed of black velvet ribbon 
now ard then embroidered over with braid as elabor-? with a white edge, and placed very close to each 
ately, and much in the same style as a hussar’s jacket. ¢ other, is sewn round the petticoat. 
Besides the foregoing, some. few are made of coarse 5 Coiffures are worn much higher than usual, and 
mohair or delicate alpaca, and resembling those light > plaits, which are rapidly advancing in favor, are ar- 
overcoats which are worn in England at the races, ? ranged very high at the back of the head, and take 
are occasionally to be seen. The buttons are still ?the place of the chignon. Bandeauz are getting into 
very large, and the elegant medallion form continues § fashion again, and are commonly divided by a strip of 
to hold its place. Cuffs of the latest fashion are tri->blue or scarlet velvet. Curls are chiefly confined to 
angular inshape, and the lappets of the pockets, which 2 evening dress, when they are worn very small, and 


by the way are worn at the breast, at the sides, and< falling in clusters close to the ears; a band of rose or 
even behind, are modified repetitions of the same Ssome other bright color ribbon, with a row of dia 
form. Shawls just now are very little worn. Smonds, pearls, or glass or steel beads arranged along 
For evening dress, although many brilliant novel- >the centre, being worn across the head. 

ties have made their appearance, quiet colors may be 2 In jewelry, earrings, brooches and soiltaires, formed 
said to predominate—black, white, or delicate shades Sof cameos of the most exquisite tints and of the most 
of lilac, violet, cream color, and grays There are, for 5 delicate workmanship, mounted heavily in plain gold 
instance, foulards with light grounds—pale lilac, gray, 2 or set with pearls and brilliants, are still the prevailing 
cream color and such like—ornamented with simple ? fashion. Brooches and solitaires, formed of highly 
spots, stars, or other small patterns; others of a deli-< finished miniature paintings in enamel, and tastefully 
cate lily white with small rosebuds scattered over the 4 mounted in solid gold, are likewise much worn. 
ground, or with alternate black and carmine stripes ») There are many beautiful brooches, too, to be seen in 
divided by black and carmine sprigs. ‘Then there are 2 carved pink coral. 
black taffetas made en fourreau, with a trimming of? 

? 
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Josa Britixés. His Boox. By J. R. Lowell. New York: (than discretion that the next exhibition would be re- 
Carleton-é Co. ceived with shouts of Jaughter. As a natural conse- 
quence the audience sat in unmoved silence during 


A joke tobe thoroughly enjoyable must never seem the funny performance, and hardly a muscle was seen 
premeditated. If it savors of careful preparation, of (to quiver in the whole assembly. Our physical 
anxious forethought, it loses its point at once and be- {natures may in some respects be under the control of 
comes “ fiat, stalé, and unprofitable.” A joke must be, )others—but no one shall (we being conscious of the 
or at least have the appearance of being wholly spon- ?same,) bid our tears ‘to flow or direct our laughter. 
taneous. Woe to the unlucky wight who presents toa ¢ He must be wary and skilful who would control these 
company a jest which bears the marks of careful fore- Sfanctions of our nature, guiding them without our 
thought and of previous study. Pitiable is the chagrin gcopecious knowledge of his purpose, and not arousing 
of such an one who finds his labored effort received ( opposition or rebellion by his bluntness, We confess 
in silence, or responded to by only a forced laugh in- (it was with somewhat of a feeling of obstinate resist- 
tended fot his comfort, but which only adds to his )ance, as though some one had it in mind to make us 
diseomfiture. We are reminded upon such occasions laugh, and we were determined not to yield to the in- 
of the manager of a “Show” in one of our country ¢ fluence that we sat down to peruse this solid collec- 
towns, who announced to.his audience with more zeal tion of the sayings and doing of the great American 
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fiuniorist, Josh Billings. For the reasons already? We beg the pardon of our readers for consuming #0 
given, we protest that it is not good taste to collect much space upon this work. The object of our brief 
these Waifs of hamor togéther into book form. En-$ synopsis has been to spare our curious friends the 
eountering them casually in a newspaper or other 2 infliction which the whole book might be to them, 
odical—a sketch of sea-side experience—a budget f 
aaa a group of pithy “sayin’s,” we are Popit Poses. New York: Carleton. 
carried away by this tiexpected assault upon our§ These are evidently “Béecherisms,” being mostly 
humor, and are irresistibly forced to laughter’ hearty > waifs of sermons preached during the years eighteen 
and prolonged. Not thus does the same thing appeal ? hundred and fifty-nine and sixty. Many of them are 
to us from between the solid covers of a book. There ¢ racy, and sparkling, and characteristic—many others 
it savors of premeditation, of deliberate intention, and are commonplace and lose very much of“ point” from 
we come to it with more critical judgment, being ) their disconnection with the train of thought of which 
forewarned of the attack to be made upon us. they were originally a part. Several volumes of this 
Pope has said, “ But works may have moré wit than ¢ character are now before the public and are extremely 
does them good. As'bodies perish through excess of § popular. 
blood,” which statement is equally true whether we use 5 . , 
the word “ wit” in its olden signification of learning, or Sounss Resz, ByGeil Hamilton. Boston; Ticknor é Cs. 
give it the more modern interpretation of humor. For quiet country pictures, for delightful gossip on 
Our mental food should not be overloaded with spice, § birds and chickens, calves and cows, and all the pets 
however acceptable that ingredient may be when ) of the farm, and for cool breezy and delightful little 
taken in reasonable quantities. But notwithstanding 7 Sketches of summer life and country life, our‘au- 
our objections to this work, we yet have enjoyed many ( thoress cannot be surpassed. Here in this book we 
parts of it thoroughly. Picking it up for casual § have such subjects: grouped together—an “Orchard 
reading when weary and restless we have found a‘ Talk,” an article named “Larva: Lessons,” and the 
little of it refreshing indeed, and doubt not it will find ) entertaining sketches, which all conversant with the 
its way into many English as well as American homes, ¢ “ Atlantic” will remember, called “ A Prose Henriade,” 
for the humorist has made numerous hearty friends one “Fancy Farming.” Take the book with you into 
upon the other side of the Atlantic, and his “say-$the ceuntry during the hot season, and there among 
ins” and “doins” are quoted as extensively there as ; the scenes which it so faithfully depicts you will appre- 
here. ciate its truthfulness and beauty; or if confined to the 
Sot, take it up for a quiet hour,and brick, and dust, 
Asrnopet. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. and bustle will be forgotten, and you will hear bees 
A very mediocre story, indifferent in plot, stupid in ? humming, birds warbling, lambs bleating, cows low- 
delineation, having for its hero a widower—who is (ing, and see the delicate ferns in shady dells, and 
wholly devoid, as it would seem, of manly courage or ¢ trickling rills running at your feet, and stately trees 
decision of character—who leads a womun to suppose $ around you, so vividly does she paint all these things 
that he loves her and intends to marry her, but at the 2 before you. Of the heavier, more serious portions of 
same time has not the manliness to openly avow his 2 this book, the religious discussions with the mythical 
love and ask her hand, but leaves her in charge of ¢ husband, lover, brother, friend, Halicarnassus, we 


his little daughter and goes to California on business. 
On the voyage he becomes acquainted with a brain- 
less little simpleton who dresses prettily and who 
forthwith falls in Jove with him. Continuing the ac- 
quaintance in San Francisco, and being, as we have 
intimated, profoundly stupid, he feels called upon to 
ask her to marry him. The apology offered runs 
thus—* The pretty, flattering ways of Amy were pleas- 
ant to him, and he could not find the courage to get 
on without them. Her faultless toilette, in delicate 
harmony with the blossoms she would select to wear, 
her sprightly, friendly ways, the social table on the 
terrace overlooking the rose garden, and in the dis- 
tance the faint blue of the Pacific Sea—all these 
attracted and threw unseen fetters over him.” 8o the 
faultless dress, the nosegays, the supper table, the 
rose garden and the Pacific Ocean combined do their 
work, and in due time the wedding day is appointed. 
Very opportunely, justas the ceremony is finished, the 
neglected sweetheart peers in at the window, (having 
arrived from the East with the daughter of the bride- 
groom,) and gives a shriek which disperses the wed- 
ding guests, and leads to the grand denouement. The 
newly made bride dies soon after. The disappointed 
maiden of some forty summers becomes ‘insane. 
While we are told in conclusion, with more words 


have not time to speak ; but if from less kindly critics 
our favorite authoress escape without the eharge of 
pedantry and egotism, we shall consider her fortunate 
indeed. 


“Berminstre.” By the author of “The Silent Woman,” 
“Mr. Warrenne,” etc. Carleton, Publisher. 


An English novel, falling rather below the standard 
of such publications. It possesses many points of 
interest, however, and will be found entertaining to 
the casual reader. 


“In Trust; on, Dr. BertRann’s Hovusenoi.” By Amanda 
M. Douglass. Boston: Lee é Shepard. 


This work in many respects commends itself to 
favor. The moral tong of the whole is pure and good. 
The story is possessed of ordinary merits, and many 
of the delineations of character are excellent. It is 
very unostentatious in its design, quiet in incident, 
but simple, truthful, and on the whole readable and 
entertaining. 


Hanp anv Grove. By Miss Amelia B. Edwards. New 
York: Harper é Bros. 


An old maid’s story, not so much of her own life, its 
trials and: experiences, as of a young Miss whose 





than sense, that “one who had pressed life’s fading § education she. issuperintending. Characters and 
blossoms to his breast, and felt their cool frail petals, 2 incidents are interwoven with a masterly hand. The 
had learned from them that even he, and such.as he, (description of the vintage and ether incidents of 
May hear from afar the coursing winds as they fan ( peasant life in the interiorof France are very plea- 
the Asphodel, and listening know that the true lily of ( santly given, and form a novel feature of the work. 
love waves forever to the faithful in those far, unfad-$ Miss Edwards. presents us here, as in all her books; 
ing gardens.” strong individualities of characters To those. whe 
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delight in such delineations, we commend Monsieur \sketches as this work affords. Indeed, its rare en- 

De la Laye with his airs and graces, and gruff Uncle ?gravings are no mean attraction. 

Alexander and his monchalant manner of wooing. ¢ In order to gather material for the book, Mr. Los- 
4 Csing traveled over the entire South, and has sketch 

Tas Mors’ Gross. By Anns Cora Richie (Mowatt) aaa and incidents, and places with rare fidelity 4 

New York: Carleton. cinterest. In the preface the author remarks :— 

The interest of this story turns chiefly upon a young ¢ “In the work will be found the portraits of the 
Parisian singer, who, in the midst of her vocal tri- © prominent actors, eivil and military, of both parties 
umphs loses her voice; but, strange to say, recovers Sto the conflict; also view and plans of battle-grounds; 
the power of singing though not of speaking, and > head-quarters of officers; weapons and ships of war; 
gets, in the end,a noble fora husband. Parts of the ¢ forts; arsenals; medals of honor, and other gifts of 
story are quite pathetic. Gprniiaes costumes of soldiers; flags; banners; 

badges; and a great variety of other objects whereb 
THE Crvm War IN AMERICA. By Benson J. Lossing. late may ye SE, concerning o nae 

Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. used in the conflict. The engravings, while they 

We have had many histories of the great Rebellion, ?embellish the book, have been introduced for the 
some of them excellent and incomparable in their ¢ higher purpose of instruction, and are confined to 
way, but none which fills just the place this work is S the service of illustrating facts. They have been pre- 
designed to occupy in the American library. Our >pared under my direct supervision; and great pains 
interest in events that have transpired and have be- 2 have been taken to make them correct delineations 
come matters of history, attaches so much to locali- ( of the objects sought to be represented.” 
ties, that it is always.a gratification to learn the stories § The book is every way an attractive one, and de- 
of great deeds from those who have traversed the )serves success. We doubt not that in the hands of 
ground where they occurred, especially when they 2 its enterprising publisher, Mr. Childs, it will attain a 
ean furnish us with such capital pen and pencil 2 rare popularity. 


— roo 


EHDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, ¢ herself, or deserved to, by virtue of her own charac- 
Your virtues have become a fireside story with us, ¢ ter and life, in the hearts of her people? 

and though we do not shout your name with the en-S Yet I wonder sometimes, oh, royal lady of England, 
thusiastic loyalty of your own subjects, though with our > Whether your soul does not weary and your heart 
republican instincts we can hardly comprehend their 2 grow sad in the midst of all the splendor and homage 
worship of you simply as their queen, yet, I think as¢ about you, whether you do not sometimes long to put 
tender wife and faithful mother and true woman, § aside all the trappings of your state and retinue and 
we award you praise and honor without stint or mea- 2 be what your illustrious ancestress so touchingly calls 

sure. it “a simple country maid”—I wonder—I wonder! 
They tell us, too, that you are the best queen renee? But much more I wonder whether you ever forget 
ever sat on England’s throne, as though that was the S you are a queen and fee! only that you are a woman. 
chiefest diamond among the crown jewels of your 9 Oh, Victoria, do you know, do you care for the wretch- 
) ness, the cold, the hunger, the starvation, that is going 


praises. 
I confess that does not tome seem, at the best, much (on all around you! Your statistics show it, your pa- 


ofa compliment. Read the biographies ofall the women § pers trumpet it, but do you ever read it—I wonder—I 
who ever swayed your crown and sceptre, from the day > wonder! 

that William the Conqueror brought his fair Flemish 2 Loving wife and mother, with all that band of boys 
wife to.share his triumphs over a kingdom he had 2 and girls that have grown unto goodly man and woman- 
usurped and a people whose rights he had trodden 5 hood around you, can you look on them without think- 
underfoot—read their biographies all down the long) ing of those other mothers and those other children, 
road of the centuries, and it seems to me there is ) your own subjects, who are toiling in the mines or 
hardly one to whom clings ang real immortal grate ? wearing their fresh young lives out in the mirk and 
and tenderness of womanhood. ¢ din of the factories, amid squalor and suffering such 

Was it royalty spoiled them all, and is it your own $48 might fairly drive one mad to think of? 


essential goodness that has saved you from the like? Do you think of the young girls, fair and pure at the 
fate *~I wonder—I wonder! 2 begining as your own fair daughters, who are driven 


I know how Elizabeth rises up in all her historic ¢ into lives of sinand shame by the stark poverty that 


glory and grandeur—a magnificent figure; and meets them waiting to devour on every side? 

grouped about her are the poets and statesmen and) These are your Majesty’s own subjects—one com- 

philosophers that made the splendor of her age, and? mon womanhood binds you in its indissoluble bond. 

that make, to-day, your England what she is. ¢ Do you ever think of them—do you ever pity them?— 
And yet that imperial woman who stands the cen-§ 1 wonder—I wonder! 

tral figure in that illustrious galaxy had something of} When you lie down at night on your couch of 


the hard, eruel nature of her despotic race and her ? “thrice driven down,” surrounded by all your palace 
bad old father about her. > State and splendor, do you ever think of the delicate 


And there was Mary of Orange, the gentlest and limbs of tired women among your own people who 
sweetest, it seems to me, of all that buried line of ¢ have no softer bed than a hard board to sleep on—do 
queens, and her sister, kindly enough but weak, and you remember as you sit down to your stately table 
for the others, was there one who ever enthroned 2 crowned with every choicest luxury ofthe world, that all 

fall 
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around you the faces of little children are growing) of the darted beam—not the dall, universal’ daylight 
nt and old for starvation, and that mothers hear < which falls on the landscape without life, or direction, 
their sobbing cries for bread and have none to give S or speculation, equally on all things, and dead on all 
them?—I wonder—I wonder! things, but the breathing, animated exulting light, 
They tell us that you ee es y vast ee ¢ bem feels, —~ cet a oe eso 4 
for yourself and your children, and, i mistake not, ¢ chooses one thing and rejects another—which seeks» 
bid fale to become the richest lady-sovereign of Eu- S and finds, and loses again, leaping from rock to rock, 
rope. Does your soul ever mount to such a height of > from leaf to leat, from wave to wave, glowing, or flash” 
pity and sympathy that it seems to you that your honor ing, or scintillating, according to what it strikes, or, in 
and your possessions cry out against you, and that¢ its holier moods, absorbing and enfolding all things 
you would gladly pour out the one and yield the other Sin the deep fulness of its repose, and then again losing 
ifyou might so stay the long poverty and wretched- y itself in eres and ten = yor or per- 
ess of your le? or seated so far above them, out of 2 ishing and passing away entangled in drifting mist, or 
sc of all ~ seg and needs, do they seem no $ melted into melancholy air, but still, kindled or declin- 
more to you than herds of cattle or clouds of insects? ; ing, sparkling or still, it is the living light’ which 
and do you look down upon them from your lofty $ breathes in its deepest, most entranced rest, which 
state in calm scorn ?—I wonder—I wonder! sleeps, but never dies.” Vv. FP. 
You believe, too in a God who has told us He is pe 
respecter of persons. Have you ever pondered the ¢ 
at euike of meaning in those words? In a few RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF WHITTIER. 
yearg, oh, Victoria, all the pomp and splendor of) An over-zealous lecturer, in the effort to give weight 
your condition will not save you from the one wes his opinions, publicly claimed Whittier as holding 
which comes alike to prince and to peasant. views in agreement with his own. Some comments 
And not because you were Lady of England, and the ¢ having appeared in The Friend, the poet sent a letter 
sun never went down upon your kingdom, will you be ) to the editor, in which he says :— 
any dearer in the Father's eyes, any closer to His? “My ground of hope for myself and for humanity, 
heart than the meanest and lowest of your subjects, 7 is in that divine fulness of love which was manifested 
who has gone through her life of suffering to her 6 in the life, teachings and self-sacrifice of Christ—the 
grave unknown and unwept! ) Way, the Truth, and the Life. In the infinite merey 
Tennyson has embalmed your praises in the ripe) of God so revealed, and not in any work or merit of 
sweetness of his verse, and Elizabeth Browning shed 2 our nature, I reverently, humbly, yet very hopefully 
down upon your crowned maidenhood and royal¢trust. I regard Christianity as a life rather than a 
bridal the transcendant glory of her own immortal $ creed; and in judging of my fellow-men, I can use no 
genius—aside from the queen, are you the Woman ) other standard than that which our Lord and Master 
that the poets sing and the orators praise ?—I wonder— 2 has given us,‘ By their fruits ye shal know them, 
aoe ai or pavers 2On the awful and —— theme - = ae 
yet, knowing what dangers beset honor andSdare not dogmatize; but wait the unfolding of t 
power and glory, knowing, too, what slippery places 2) great mystery, in the firm faith that, whatever may be 
there must be on the awful loftiness of those heights 2 our particular allotment, God will do the best that is 
where you walk, I wonder who among us would carry ¢ possible for all.” 
herself more kindly or more graciously, with more¢ We might comment on the very questionable good 
dignity of life, or serenity of spirit, with a profounder S taste, not to call it by a harder name, often shown by 
unselfishness or a more lavish generosity, who with a > publie speakers and writers for the press, in meddling 
broader pity or a finer sympathy for the poor and? with what may be sacred to the individual; but we 
lowly in the valleys beneath us, who, on the whole. ¢ will only remark, that so long as Mr. Whittier made 
make so good a queen or set before the nations an ex-S no public declaration of his religious faith, it was little 
ample of as worthy and true womanhood !—I wonder— jess than an impertinence for any one to name him 
I wonder! V.F.T Qag the advocate of a particular creed or dogma, in 
order to give it a higher claim te favor. All true doe- 
SUNLIGHT. ) trine rests on the Word of God, understood by en- 
1 think every day—I hope you do also, my reader en saroepen reason. Not one man understanding for 
I find in this li a ane Soe - Sanother, but each for himself. Aud his life illustrates 
: in this light some new meaning and profound othe soundness of every man’s faith. If Mr. Whittier’s 
joy of life. It is never old—it is never the same—al- ¢ tith, so reverently expressed, leads him to a genuine 
ee with cs ee a — self-denial, to a humble trust in God, and to a good 
Pr png nis y ‘+5 # rage ; - = seem life, who but the Pharisee will cavil because he has 
theme fth , ) ~y sey esd P Tansigures Onot given in his adherence to some special creed, 
i @ of the earth. It is the Angel of the Resurrec- 0 ry majated by men in darker ages than this, and as 
ion to the spring. It touches the boughs and they 6 fallible as ourselves? ‘ 
alee igiedgee that budded. It moves upon oe We should be very tender of men’s doctrinal opin- 
, and ions. God, in His wise Providence, sees fit to lead 





“Every clod feels a stir of might, $ his children through various doctrines, and by many 
An instinct in it that struggles and towers, paths, into the Kingdom of Heaven. But, no matter 
And, blindly reaching its way to the light, 2 what the creed a man professes; or what the tiame by 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 2which he goes, he is never led into this"Kingdom 


But there is a passage or two of Ruskin’s where he ¢ except through a good life; and that set of doctrines 
is speaking of Turner’s treatment of Light, which says by which he is most easily led therein, is best for 
tome—I think it will to you—something which no5him. And so we have great denominational varieties, 


other writer ever did before. each best suited to some particular conditions of 
Here itis, one fairly feels the thrill and flash and? mind; and teachers and leaders in these denomina- 
quiver along the lines— tions best serve God and the people as ‘helpers within 


“There is the motion, the actual wave and radiation ? their own circles, than as propagandists. 
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CHEAP SUMMER TRAVEL. Sness, and the thirty or one hundred dollars spent, you 

You must get away from the city for a short time ¢ will in all probability find the best paying investment 
during this hot summer weather; if only for a singlec you ever made. If we had time, we would excite your 
week—three or four were better. Run down to the‘ interest by glowing descriptions of the grand and rich 
seashore. Take atrip to Niagara. Visit the White“scenery of interior Pennsylvania and New York— 
Mountains. Go somewhere. “All very well,” says a¢ would tell you of Niagara, yet fail to lift your imagina- 
patient voice, in a dead level tone, “ for those who can - tion into anything like a true conception of this won- 
afford it. But these luxuriescost money. The butcher ¢ der of waters—and sai! with you in fancy through the 
and the baker might demur in my case. They are S green islands and foaming rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
particular about their bills.” > But, if your eyes behold not these things, all your 

Far be it from us to suggest anything that cannot 2 conceptions thereof will be vague and indeterminate. 
honestly be afforded. But, friend of the patient voice ¢ So take our advice, and see for yourself. If you can 
and sober face—pale face as we now see—let us con-S do no more, take a week and visit Niagara. 
fer together for a little while, and consider this. mat- atnatitietaiase 
ter. Your incessant devotion to business, and con- MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 
finement in a city year after year, is taking the life Speaking of this “new thing under the sun,” to 
out of you. Not half the stamina of mind or body S which we referred last month, the Sunday School Times 
exist to-day that was felt some ten years ago. Vitality ) says:—“A charming novelty. They consist of seem- 
runs steadily lower and lower. As asimple pryducing 2 ingly blank bits of paper, but the photographer has 
machine, to say nothing of your right to enjoy the transferred to them some of the choicest gems of art, 
beautiful things of this beautiful world, you are getting 5 which are held chemically from view until, by a very 
out of order. Friction increases—the motion jars—° quick and simple process, which a child may perform, 
the result is less and less every year. Now, in our< they are brought out. The charm of discovery is one 
belief, repairs are as necessary for the human ma-¢ of the chief attractions of these pictures. You know 
chine as for inferior mechanism ; and to lay up a briefS not what subjects you have in the bits of paper before 
season for repairs, is not a loss but a gain. “Ah, but > you.’ The first you take up may reveal only a field of 
the cost of repairs. I might lie up, as you say—stop ¢ driven snow; you are almost shocked to find that it 
work for a week or a month even, but I can’t afford< hides a scene of blood, a field of gory battle. The 
the repairs.” Snext yon take up unfolds the sweet face of a little 

Let us see. You want considerable mending up.‘ ehiid! The contrasts thus presented, and the curi- 
Sea air and bathing-—mountain air—grand and beauti- > osity excited. form the interest of these magic photo- 
ful scenery—change—mental exhilaration—all these ¢ graphs; besides there is something educating in the 
are good; life-elixirs. You shake your head at seac thought that you are helping to manufacture your 
air and bathing. They don’t suit the case. Your‘ own pictures for your own rustic frames and albums. 
disease needs other treatment. You want something © They come in envelope packages, with full direc 
more exhilarant for the mind. Ah, if you could afford ¢ tions.” 
to travel for a few weeks. To look upon cloud-piereing¢ = ppig “charming novelty,” is furnished to the trade 
mountains and far-reaching valleys—upon rock, and“ by the Philadelphia Photographic Company, No. 730 
river, and forest—upon cascade and cataract! How® Chestnut street. We have made arrangements for a 
your eyes brighten—there is an unwonted glow in - supply, and will send them by mail on receipt of the 
your cheeks—a thrill runs along your nerves! Pe price—25 cents a package. 

Let us see about this. Your case ought to be met.¢ 
Can be met, we are sure. Here is something aboutS «ppyonesr’s Youna America.”—The announcement 
ihe cost of justauch repairs as you need. Let us look ¢ of s new magazine for the young folks will be found 
at it. “Carawissa Pieasure Taips at reduced Rates.°iy this number. It will be issued by that wide awake 
Tickets good until November 1. General Ticket Office.< ang successful magazine publisher, Wm. Jennings 
425 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.” ( ; $ Demorest, and under his management, and with the 

Pleasure trips to where and at what prices! We will > aid of such writers as he will select, cannot fail to 
look into this matter more closely. Here are de-¢ attain a large circulation. The first number will 
scribed some fifty different trips, at prices ranging appear early in September. 
from $19 to $60. And first, there is the trip by way ofc tae 
Reading, Catawissa, Williamsport and Elmira to Ni- 5 ai 
agara Falis; and thence to New York for $19. And you > PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
may stop at all intermediate places as long as you 2 —o—. 
please up to Ist of November—may visit Trenton Falls, 2 ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
Catskill, West Point, and numberless points of interest S YEARLY, TERMS IN rentarrsnis 


on the route. For $20.35 additional, or $39.35 for om DCO joer ccoris secdsesescencsscosesoveiond icthe cibbesssedeu 








; F 8 COPICB)....-c0cercesrnsere seeversecceserserssccersessoees 6.00 
round trip, you can extend your excursion to Mon- ; ; 10.00 
treal, by way of Lake Ontaria and through the pic- ; yon me and one <0 geen Pp as - 15.00 
turesque Thousand Islands.and magnificent Rapids ofS #@~ A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “ THE 
the St, Lawrence, - From Montreal to New York is in-S ee a eee See ~ 
* e ‘ _ 'S as 8a > 5. 
cluded the delightful sail of a hundred miles on Lake 2 wit; aiso be mailed to each single subscriber from 
Champlain, and a trip on Lake George—thence toc whom we receive $250. This plate is a companion to 


Seratoga Springs,.and down the Hudson; or if yas Se “ —- OF SHAKSPEARE,” rng a 
d, . or 1865. and in all respects as beautiful. a The 
ferred, youcan return by the way of Boston. For). paNcy OF SHAKSPEARE” is also continued a8 


$51 you ean have the White Mountains of New Hamp- >, gretiiinth for'ainy who may dedire tt 
shine de pour Hin, ©  &@ For $4.60 we send one copy each of Home Maea- 

But.take this little pamphlet schedule of routes and ¢ ging and Gopgy's Lapy's Boox for a year. If the Pre- 
prices home, with you, and study it for an evening.S sehen ane is desired with this club, 50 cents extra 
Look over Maps and Gazetteer—get up some enthusi- 5 ™4St be sent. 
asm—resolve to be off in a week, and keep your good Address, T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 


resolutions. The ten days or three weeks from busi- 5 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FASHIONS. 
Furnished by Mme. Demorest for the Home Magazine. 
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TUNIC DRESS. 
Visiting dress of rich black silk, ornamented with guipure lace and black passementerie to simulate a tunic. 
Three rows of passementerie and a lace on the upper edge ornament the bottom of the skirt, and the trimming 
is repeated upon the waist and sleeves, forming a pointed berthe on the upper part of the body. 





LAWN OVER-DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. DOTTED BAREGE DRESS. 

Little over-dress of gray, the skirt opened in front over a skirt of blue delaine, scalloped out round the 
bottom. The over-dress is trimmed with short straps of blue braid, which form a border for the skirt and a 
decoration for the front of the body, the belt, the collar, and the sleeves. This is a very pretty dress for the 
country or for travelling wear. 


Little dress of light dust-colored barege or grenadine dotted with pink. and trimmed with pink silk in 
ruched bands, which form an apron upon the front and sashes at the back. Upon the waist are little capes, or 
which do not extend upon the skirt, and are ornamented in front with a rosette of silk, pinked out. 
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BONNETS. 


No. 1—An Empire bonnet of mauve crepe, made plain upon the foundation, and trimmed with puffings of 
white tulle, fastened with cameos. White aigretta, held by a red and white rose; white lace strings. 

No. 2—Marie Stuart bonnet of blue crepe, laid in plaits, and puffed high round the front, which is edged 
with pearl beads. Veil of dotted gauze, with tassels, white rose, and blue strings. 

No. 3.—“ May Queen” of puffed tulle upon a foundation of net, surrounded with a wreath of blue corn- 
flowers and silver leaves, 

No. 4.—* Lamballe” bonnet of white chip, trimmed with a wreath of green leaves and red cherries; and wide 
black lace strings, which fasten behind under the chignon. ; ; ae 

No. 5.—Gypsy hat of white chip, covered with a scarf of white tulle stadded with white mountain daisies, 


edge of blue silk and crystal beads. 





THE POLISH BODICE. 


Little bodice of black silk, laced in front, at the sides and back, with cord and tassels, the points fastened 
down with buttons. The epaulettes upon the shoulders form part of the bodice. Itis very prettily worn 


over a dress of plain gray or light cuir, colored ernani, or barege. 


(180) 











ROUND HATS FOR COUNTRY WEAR. 


A Sailor Hat of light yellow-colored straw, trimmed with a wreath of white crysanthemums, mounted on 
gutta-percha stems, and having natural leaves. A long branch extends down nearly to the waist. 


Me English Derby Hat of white straw, trimmed with a wreath of apple-bl< , with a cluster on the left 
side. 








SARATOGA TOILETS. 
Fic. 1.—Robe of white crepe, trimmed fiat with bright green silk in a Grecque pattern; Swiss bodice of green 

silk, cut square in front, and with loops and sashes at the back, ornamented on the edge with narrow clun 

lace worked with pearl beads; low corsage of puffed crepe, divided with narrow bands of green silk. Gilt 


comb, with green crystal drops. 
: 2—Dreas of white areophane, with a flounce box-plaited on round the bottom of the skirt. Overdrers 


Fia 
of black sprigged lace, trimmed to simulate a tunic, and also. round the bottom, with a fine passementerie 
dotted with jet and black lace flouncing. (181) 











“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


PRINCESS SCHOTTISCH. 
ARRANGED BY CHARLES GROBE. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, A. p. 1862, by Lez & Watxer, at the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
(182) 
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SUIT No.1. FORALITTLEGIRL. SUIT No.2. FORA LITTLE GIRL OF FIVE YEARS. 


No. 1.—Skirt and jacket of lavender poil de chevre, ornamented with blue ribbon put on in the shape of tun- 
ing-forks—three together — the skirt at regular intervals, three upon each shoulder, and two upon each 
side of the front, near the throat, where the little sleeveless jacket comes together over a white waist, but is 
cut away to display the front. Long white sleeves. 

No. 2.—Skirt and jacket of pearl.grey grenadine barege, lined with white muslin. The trimming consists 
of narrow black velvetin straight lines, three in a series, fastened near the bottom with small steel slides or 
buckles. The jacket is ornamented to match, the velvet forming floating ends at the back ofthe neck and 
on the top and bottom of the sleeves. 
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DINNER DRESS AT HOME. 

Dress of black grenadine, or ted with a flounce put on to simulate a double skirt or tunic. The flounce 
ascends high in front, and across the front breadths at the bottom there is a box pliaited frill, which termi- 
nates there. The upper flounce reaches the edge of the skirt, and continues so as to form the border at the 

. The heading consists of a fine jet passementerie, light and delicate as lace. The bands upen the body, 
and the side straps which reach the top of the skirt, are composed ~es silk or ribbon, fastened with pear! 
‘buckles. Pearl buttons down the front. The waist has a basque at the back, trimmed with a double fiouncing. 
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